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that very low price. We ap; te the 
«ind efforts of our patrons in parts 
ef the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation, 





WHAT IS AGRICULTURE? 





All who have made a study of human 
speech know that language is a growth, 
not a creation. It develops by the slow 
process of adding word upon word—just 
as a plant grows by the accumulation of 
related cells. As the language plant 
grows with the race, the ferms of its 
celi-words change to St iéw uses; often 
the origina] significance of a word is lost; 
it takes on new meaning while retaining 
ihe old form. ‘The study of comparative 
philology is .@ faseinating  pursuit—for 
those who like ft. 

It is said that, séience of agrievlture 
i. fur darffentae'h ta the 
ences. WelooK’ to ft “for the miedns of 
subsistence and by it through the first 
law of the animal—hunger—existence it- 
elf is sustained. 

It is also said that agriculture touches 
pon the edges all other sciences and is 
interwoven with them into the warp and 
woof of the whole fabric of human 
knowledge. Even the science of lan- 
guage is affected by thé changes taking 
place in the growth and through new 
discoveries in the domain of agriculture, 
and it may be profitable to inquire into 
. few of the “changes which have taken 
place in the history of agriculture and the 
meaning of certain words in common use 
to-day 

Most of the English language is inher- 
ited from some parent race, The word 
“agriculture” comes from those fruitful 
sources, the Latin and Greek, and means 
literally “field culture’’or soil tilling 
from Latin “ager” and Greek “agros”’— 
a field, and “cultura’’—cultivation. 

The present scope of the term may be 
shown by the work done under our Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture, which 
is itself a part of the science and as such 

\Gstrates the evolution of the science of 
agriculture from mere soil tillage to the 
splendid pandect it has become. 

Under the National Department at 
Washington are divisions or bureaus cov- 
ering such branches of the work as The 
Weather, Animal Industry, Plant Indus- 
try, Soils, Chemistry, Foréstry, Expert- 
ment Stations, Entomology (a whole sci- 
ence swallowed at a gulp), Public Roads, 
Publications, Foreign Markets, Library, 
Accounts, Biological Survey and Statis- 
When we consider the extensive 
divisions of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
ry, which most nearly approximates the 
riginal coneeption of “‘field-culture,”” we 
earn how vast is this structure we have 


tics 


Oulit, 
We are still building and the changes 
‘re yet going on. Horticulture, for ex- 
ample, once meant “garden” culture 
from Latin “Hortus’—a garden. Now it 
‘cludes Floriculture, Truek or market 
Sardening, Fruit Culture, Orcharding, 
landscape Gardening and Landscape 
Architecture, each division a science in 
‘self. In Missouri, Horticulture means 
ipple growing, if the attention given this 
dustry at the Horticultural Society 
ting was any indication. 

‘re are some other interesting words 
ted to agriculture, such as “agros- 
treating of the grasses, and 

cronomy,"” which means the theory 
nd practice of, the production of farm 
‘ops and includes soil physics as well 
‘s the chemistry and bacteriology of 
‘olls and erops. , 
Por the sake of precision we should 
‘ke to see the term “agronomy” grow in 
ommon usage. It means now what “ag- 
culture’ was meant to convey in the 
d days. It is ewphonious, simple and 
Xact. In the present day there is no 
more excuse for calling soil tilling “agri- 
iiture’’—exeept in the broad sense, than 
; would be in applying the term to 
“ower or fruit culture, or the business of 
‘tening cattle or making butter. 
he germ of the word “agriculture” has 
‘grown its husk. It occupies a very 
‘h larger field than it did in the days 
\sricole or Cincinnatus. 


FARMEKkS’ INSTITUTES. 








__lf there is any more hopeful sign of the 
“mes than the holding of Farmer’s In- 
‘tutes throughout the land, bringing be- 

*e the busy farmer in his home town, 


(dot of ah sei 


some fragments of that exact education 
in the business of farming, which was 
not provided in the preceding generation, 
it is the ¢agerness with which these same 
countrymen turn out to attend the ses- 
sions held under the auspices of the state 
boards of agriculture. 

A special two-weeks series of meetings 
Was begun Monday, Dec. 8th, under the 
direction of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, a few of which—those at 
Versailles, California and Eldon—the 
writer had the pleasure of attending. 

Space will not permit an extended re- 
port of these meetings but a few impres- 
sive points may be mentioned. The at- 
tendance during the first week was very 
good at each place, at no place less than 
seventy-five, and at New Haven, Knob- 
noster and Versailles the attendance aver- 


‘aged 250 for the evening sessions. The 


fact that so many farmers in spite of bad 
weather and heavy roads will drive ten 
or fifteen miles to hear lectures on prac- 
tical farm topics by professional men, 
affords strong proof that the day of Mis- 
sourl mossbacks has passed. A mossback 
is defined as one so conservative as to 
be likened to an old tree or stone covered 
with moss. He is so supremely satisfied 
or indifferent that he declines to change 
his views or learn any new thing. He 
does not belleve in progress but he is a 
worshiper of antiquity. China is a na- 
tion o* mossbacks. They want rio innova- 
tion and they have not progressed at all 
in six thousand years except in numbers. 
The Japanese, who have been styled the 
“Yankees of the Orient,’’ have caught on 
to American ideas and they have made 
tremendous strides in the past half cen- 
‘tury. The farmers were alert and wide- 
awake who came out to hear Prof, H. J. 
Waters, Dean of the Missouri Agrieultur- 
al College, talk about cattle feeding, and 
other topies; the fact that they requested 
him, In many instances, to speak om the 
subject “Improving the Fertility of the 
Soi,” was most encouraging. . 

There was no evidence of moss in the 
rapt attention given Prof. Whitten’s ex- 
cellent talks on Horticulture. The pro- 
gram. being adapted to conditions in the 
heutroundimg country, Prof. Whitten Go- 
voted his time to a discussion of fruit, 
mainly apple growing. His iecture on 
pruning, planting and cultivation of the 
orchard accompanied by actual demon- 
strations of pruning peach, apple and 
cherry trees, was an object lesson of in- 
calculable value. An orchardist might 
read or be told many times just how to 
prune a two-year-old apple tree before 
planting, but it would not be worth one 
half hour’s lucid talk by an.expert with 
the actual work going on before his eyes. 

Here is one of the distinctly important 
features of Institute work. The mind re- 
tains impressions better through thé eye 
than through the ear or by reading. The 
reasoning faculties are required in prop- 
erly arranging facts laid down in a writ- 
ten discourse but the mind “sees” a pic- 
ture or object lesson all at once, and is 
convinced. 

The way farmers gathered about Dr. 
Lucky to talk over veterinary matters af- 
ter the meeting showed that they were 
alive to the advantages of the modern ad- 
vance in veterinary science. 

Prof. L. J. Hall, assistant state super- 
intendent of schools, gave some very in- 
teresting talks on Rural Schools. 

Mr. D. E. King, ‘who has charge of the 
car furnished by the Missouri Pacific 
road, which carried the exhibit of grains, 
trees, etc., was indefatigable in his efforts 
to make the trip a success. His knowl- 
edge of the people and the country and his 
faith in their development was combined 
with an amount of railroad hustle which 
made things happen. 

We have always believed in the future 
greatness of Missouri. She has resources 
—perhaps unsurpassed by any other state. 
We have intimated on several occasions 
that all she needed was the men. Now we 
are convinced that she has them. The de- 
velopment of any state or section is too 
great a task for any one man or class 
of men. But if all who have the hope of 
the growth and greatness of their state 
in their hearts will firmly fix their minds 
on the goal, their industry will work out 
the salvation of the whole commonwealtn, 
and this will redound to the honor of 
each unit who has a part in it. A union 
of Heart, Head and Hand forms a tri- 
umvirate that is invincible. 


WHAT DOES EDUCATION DO FOR 
THE FARMER. 


We submit the following interesting 
correspondence to our readers as contain- 
Ing the gist of some oft-repeated in- 
quiries by the skeptical and answers by 
a man who is in a position to know 
whereof he speaks. If any doubter of 
the efficacy of an agricultural education 
will read Prof. Sanborn’s letter in the 
RURAL WORLD for September 2%, 1902, 
showing how a professional man with 
the alleged handicap of a scholarly tem- 
perament, and a college education 
turned a barren waste of New England 
hilis into a fertile farm and made it pay, 
he will be converted. 

The one who doubts the practicability 
of agricultural education may as well 
maintain that a doctor would make 4 
better practitioner without an education 
in medicine; yet the result is always a 
quack. 

In the legal profession the man who 
tries to practice law without thorough 
preparation succeeds in being a shyster 
only. Farming is a profession as well 


an 
ability is largely born in a man, but it 











may be developed by a rational! course of 
study and contact with many minds all 


working in similar channels. The leticrs 
referred to are as follows: 
Mount Angel, Oregon. Dec. 1, 1902. 


Prof. F, B, Mumford, Professor of Agr:- 


eulture, Missouri Agricultural college, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Dear Sir:—I have just read in the 


RURAL WORLD of Nov. % your letter, 
“Education for the Farmer,” explaining 
the scope and purpose of the agricultural! 
course offered by the Missouri State 
College... For the instruction and benefit 
of the young men and women who read 
the RURAL WORLD and who may soon 
contemplate taking a course in some 
professional schoo) will you kindly answer 
the following questions: 

1, Willa graduate from the agricul- 
tural college find it as easy to prosper 
in the commercial world as if he had 
(with equal natural adaptation), taken a 
course in Engineering, Law or Meditine 
or became a teacher? 

2. Do agricultural college graduates 
find it easy to secure profitable positions 
today—such positions as will enable them 
to maintain the dignity and self-respect 
of college graduates? 

8. Do not agricultural college grad- 
uates have to work much longer days 
and months for much less pay than pef- 
sons of equal knowledge and ability in 
other professional! lines? 

4. Is not the young agricultural col- 
lege graduate who attempts to become 
an actual practical farmer with no capi- 
tal other than his education at a great 
disadvantage in the business world? 

5. Does not the difficulty experienced 
by agricultural colleges,.first, in .seéur- 
ing students—and , in returning 
them to the farm as actual farmers fur- 
nish positive proof that agriculttral 
education as a business investment does 
not pay? Very truly yours, ea 

8. H. VAN TRUMP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD:—I ai. glad 
to answer the questions that have been 
sent tp me in the enclosed ‘fter, In 


taking up in order 
‘by “Your corres- 


th mane 
ciate 
pondent, it will be necessary for us to 


remember that Agricultural Bducation 


‘is comparatively new. Of all the tech- 


nical schools connected with our public 
school 8 none have existed for so 
short a time, and it may also be said that 
no other technical form of education has 
advanced so rapidly as has agriculture in 
the time since its establishment. 

1, Graduates of Agricultural Colleges 
at the present time are in great demand 
for a great variety of work. They are 
not only in demand as managrts of large 
agricultural entefprises, but as workers 
in experiment stations, agricultural col- 
leges, editors of agricultural newspapers, 
dairymen, orchardists, veterinarians, and 
a@ great many other vocations. While 
we would not like to say that graduates 
of agricultural colleges will in all cases 
succeed better in life in all things that 
go to make complete success, than stu- 
dents in Engineering, Law, and Medicine 
yet if we are to believe the signs of the 
times the graduates of agricultural col- 
leges are far better able to secure profit- 
able employment than are the graduates 
of any of these other institutions. This 
institution has repeated calls for its 
graduates for positions paying from 
$1,000 to $2,000, and the supply of men is 
wholly inadequate for this demand. 

2. The second question has already been 
answered in the first. 

3. Success in any. vocation is not at- 
tained at the present time without great 
labor, and we cannot believe that success 
in agriculture is necessarily the result 
of longer hours and greater hardships 
than is the case in the other vocations of 
life. 

4. The young agricultural college grad- 
uate Is at no greater disadvantage because 
of lack of capital than is the case in any 
other commercial enterprise. A lack of 
capital is a handicap on any man’s suc- 
cess. No class of business men in s0- 
ciety are better financial risks than farm- 
ers. If money lenders are more willing 
to loan money to farmers than for other 
business enterprises, it must be that 
farming is a safer business. 

5. No, decidedly not. ‘The great mass 
of farmers have not yet come to realize 
that the instruction given at an agricul- 
tural college is not the same as the edu- 
cation received by our fathers. The great 
mass of farmers do not yet appreciate ghe 
fact that all the various operations of the 
farm,—planting, sowing and reaping of 
crops, the judging, breeding, feeding and 
handling of live stock, the manufacture 
of butter and cheese, the growing of 
fruits and flowers, and all the other 
operations to be found on the ordinary 
farm,—are taught at the agricultural col- 
leges, and to say that these facts about 
every day business of the farmer tend 
to drive him from the farm, is not true. 

After all, the value of an agricultural 
education should not be judged by com- 
paring it with the professional skill of 
other men. The proper comparison is 
having given an individual .whose life 
work is to be devoted to agriculture— 
what are the chances for his success in 
life with and without the advantages of 
an agricultural education? The writer 
of this article is personally acquainted 
with hundreds of practical farmers. 
graduates of agricultural colleges, and he 
has yet to hear of one who regrets in any 
sense the fact that he had early in life 
the opportunity of acquiring his educa- 
tion at an agricultural college. 





SAVE YO STRAW. 

Editor RURAL LD:—Judging from 
the shiftless way thé Majority of farmers 
waste their straw, ey are apparently 
not aware that ary wheat straw 
is a much more nut®ient fodder for cat- 
tle than a large péfeesiitage of prairie hay. 
Oat straw, properly cured, is a better 
fodder than wheat sf#@w, and superior to 
all grades of hay the exception of 
timothy, clover, r ss and irrigation 
hays. ; 

This fact does 
ally known by the 
er, or else he 
his straw and a’ 
expense in getting 
hard, fibrous, 










‘useless effort and 
ther collections of 
le prairie, red top 
and similar g' fodder purposes, 
with the idea that, use they go under 
the name of hay, they must contain more 
nutrition than st . Nor would the 
average Western eat grower half 
starve his young cattle in winter roughing 
them on fields of cOrn stalks and run- 
ning them to a shapéless mound of straw 
lying rotting and bleaching in the corner 
of a field if he knew that by proper care 
of his straw, with the help of silage— 
from a patch of f r corn—or a little 
corn, bran, shorts, on or linseed meal 
—or other convenient or cheap form of 
proteinaceous food, he could carry 
through his stock of young cattle in ex- 
cellent flesh and turn them out to the 
grass in spring in good thriving condi- 
tion, instead of living skeletons, as fre- 
quetly occurs by the present careless, 
slipshod methods. 

It is within the résch of every farmer 
to keep his little quota of cattle in good, 
healthy, growing condition from the time 
the calf drops until it reaches the stock 
yards as beef, requiring only care and 
management, rather than additional out- 
lay. 

Use the same amount of care and com- 
mon sense to save your straw that you do 
to produce a good quality of timothy or 
clover hay,—cut your wheat and oats at 
the proper stage t® Secure the maturity 
of the grain, shock tt carefully as soon 
‘aus Sumictentty” ary” er thresh or stack 
it,—and take as good care of your straw 
as you do of hay, feed and house your 
stock intelligently, and they will grow 
and thrive as well in winter with this care 
as they do in spring on the first flush 
of grass. 

There is only one way to grow a 1,600 
pound steer at the age of 2% to 3 years: 
Start with a calf of a good beef grade 
of stock, raise him on skim milk if you 
want to with the necessary adjunct to 
keep him in good flesh, never let him lose 
that flesh, keep him going ahead all the 
time and ninety days is sufficient time 
to make him ready for the butcher's 
block after he has reached his maturity, 
by feeding him heavily with the cheap- 
est and most desirable form of nitrogen- 
ous food obtainable. 

This is within the reach of every farm- 
er growing stock, by adopting this meth- 
od of feeding to climate, circumstances 
and surrounding conditions. 

The scrub has to go, it does not pay to 
raise it. A thoroughbred beef animal 
will give scrub results on the butcher's 
block unless intelligently fed and cared 
for. It pays to take care of by-products, 
adapt your method of raising your cattle 
to your circumstances and surroundings. 
Farmers are howling for legislation 
against the beef trust, while the beef 
trust get rich on the by-products and 
the farmer keeps himself poor by neglect- 
ing his. Supply and demand will regulate 
the price of beef. If you are to raise beef, 
it pays to raise the best quality. The 
best quality of beef is now selling at 7 to 
8 cents, and scrub at about half that 
price. It costs no more expense to raise 
the best,—only care and judgment. When 
you grow straw why not utilize it to ad- 
vantage in place of wasting it? 

THOMAS LAWSON. 


Dr. J. W. Dalton of Dalton, Ark., gave 
the RURAL WORLD a call last week to 
renew his and other subscriptions to the 
RURAL WORLD. He has sent us many 
new subscribers the past year. He is one 
of the enterprising farmers of Arkansas, 
is engaged in raising Short Horn cattle, 
Poland China swine and the improved 
breeds of sheep. About a year ago he 
had the misfortune to lose by fire a large 
new barn filled with hay, corn, etc., and 
also burning up a large number of Short 
Horn cattle. Dr. Dalton says the loss 
was more than three thousand dollars, 
but he has rebuilt, and is pushing his 
farming business on a larger scale than 
ever before. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD. The Chry- 
santhemum show, recently held by the 
agricultural department, was a success. 
Some 122 varieties were exhibited. The 
blossoms ranged all the way up to 14 
inches in size. Nearly all colors and hues 
from pure white to deep-red black. The 
McKinley (yellow), Bryan (pure white), 
Roosevelt (deep red-black), were the 
chrysanthemums that attracted much at- 
tention. 

An order has been placed with a fa- 
mous pottery maker in England for a 
special set of dishes for the White House. 
The set will be of simple colonial de- 
sign of 1,296 pieces. 

The Thanksgiving turkey at the White 
House was a 32-pound chestnut-fed fowl 
and came from Rhode Island. We con- 
Gratulate the White House family on se- 
curing so fine a specimen. 

The 3% big pillars of the Treasury De- 
rartment are being cleaned. The sight of 
the experts on the swinging scaffolds, 








maniptiating the big sand 


and com- 
pressel air atomizers, polishing up the 
mammoth columns interests the thous- 


ands of passersby. 

Indications are that a Department of 
Commerce will be created at the coming 
session of Congress. 

The markets, in anticipation of the 
holiday demands, were liberally supplied 
with all the good things of the season. 
Gobblers and deer from the Virginia 
mountains, oysters from the Chesapeake, 
and small game of all kinds were particu- 
larly in evidence. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C. 


PROF. JOHN T. STINSON, 


Last week in “News and Comment” we 
announced briefly the appointment of 
Prof. John T. Stinson as Superintendent 
of Pomology in the World's Fair De- 
partment of Horticulture. We are glad 
to give our readers this week so good a 
portrait of an able man. 

A brief outline of Prof. Stinson’s life 
would reveal that he was born in the 
state of Indiana and raised on a 








PROF, J. T. STINSON. 
farm near Red Oak, Iowa, grad- 
uated from the Iowa agricultural col- 
lege at Ames in 1890, began work as Hor- 
ticulturist of the Arkansas Hxperiment 
Station at Fayetteville, Dec, 1891, and in 
addition to this work was soon after 
elected to the chair of Professor of Hor- 
ticulture in the University of Arkansas. 
He resigned this position to accept the ap- 
peintment as Director of Fruit Experi- 
ment Sta(lon at Mountain Grove, Mo., 
Feb. Ist, 1900. He is a life member of the 
American Pomological Society and also an 
active member of other horticultural so- 
cleties. 

He has always taken a keen interest in 
all matters pertaining to Horticulture 
and has spent considerable time each 
year for the last twelve years visiting 
different fruit sections of the United 
States for the purpose of collecting ma- 
terial useful in the conduct of his work 
both in Arkansas and at the Experiment 
Station in Missouri. 

Prof, Stinson's recent appointment was 
strongly recommended by Mr. F. W. 
Taylor, chief of the Department of Hor- 
ticulture, who says: “I have known 
Prof. Stinson for a number of years and 
consider him one of the brightest young 
men in Horticultural work in the United 
States." 

Mr, M, T. Davis, president of the Mis- 
sourl State Commission for the World's 
Fair, said in a letter recommending Prof. 
Stinson for the position: “I was on the 
Board of Trustees when the Missouri 
Fruit Experimental Station at Mountain 
Grove, Mo., was established. Prof. Stin- 
son was employed while I was there, and 
it affords me pleasure to commend him to 
you. He is a young man full of vim 
and push, and is up in all lines of his pro- 
fession. He is infact, an enthusiast on 
this subject, having made it a life study.” 

Mr. Philip D. Scott, a member of the 
World's Fair National Commission, 
writes: “I feel sure that Mr, Stinson 
will prove a valuable man for you. I can- 
not say too much in his behalf, and will 
give you my personal guarantee that he 
is all right in every respect.” 

Mr. George Sengel, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
a member of the Arkansas Senate, writes: 
“Prof. Stinson made a special study of 
Pomology at the World’s Fair at Chica- 
go, and at the Omaha exposition. He en- 
joys the confidence and good-will of our 
people and we would be delighted to see 
him thus honored.” 

We only wish to add to the above ex- 
pressions, the opinion that from our per- 
sonal knowledge of Prof. Stinson, the 
World‘s Fair management could not have 
found for this position a man better quai- 
ified in the rather unusual combinauon 
of technical knowledge and power as an 
organizer. Prof. Stinson is not merely a 
college professor nor an analytical stu- 
dent of an abtruse science; he is an “all 
round” man with a broad view of the 
practicalities of fruit growing and its fu- 
ture as a leading American industry. 





The RURAL WORLD is always pleased 
to receive the names and post office ad- 
dresses of those whom subscribers think 
would like to read this paper. The lists 
may be made as large as the senders may 
think desirable. We will take pleasure 
in sending sample copies to all namés 
sent. In this way large additions may 
be made to our subscription list. A time- 


ers for 198. Who will help get them? 





|} tain methods, 


A LONG HORN AMONG THE 
“MULEYS.” 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Your valued 


correspondent, Mr. Lawson, in his article, 
“A Missourian in Texas,” states facts as 
he sees them, and which from our obser- 
vation point, are about correct. Being 
@ native Missourian I am not easily led 
astray by idle tales, but have to pe 
“shown."’ Consequently I left Texas on 
the ist inst., on a tour of inspection of 
what I consider one of the best sections 
my object being to find a home in “poor 
old Missouri," which, by the way, is the 
best state in the Union. 

I have but little to say of the extreme 
southern and southwestern part of the 
state, but from “car window” appearances 
wheat and fruit seem to be the chief ag- 
ricultural products. I stopped at Bellamy, 
Vernon county, and found our friend, C. 
A. Bird, busily engaged in storing away 
some fine clover hay. Mr. Bird has a fine 
place and is a scientific farmer, one who 
knows why he farms according to cer- 
I find a great deal of corn 
still in the field, very little having been 
cut. Vernon county produces a great deal 
of prairie hay, also much timothy. I find 
a great deal of the corn is being shipped 
to Texas and other southern states in the 
shuck, and but little shelled corn is going 
into the cars just now. The northern and 
eastern trade, however, seems to demand 
shelled corn. 

The farmers of Pettis, Henry, Bates, 

Vernon and neighboring counties should 
be contented with such abundant crops 
of everything for both man and beast. 
Still I find a great many of them grumb- 
ling because they can’t get the corn out 
of the fleld on account of so much wet 
weather, 
I find a great many cattle and even 
horses still on pastures and looking well. 
Some are just now beginning to feed. 
Hogs are scarce, both porkers and stock 
hogs, and the cotton oil products sold as 
“pure leaf lard" is still very much in evi- 
dence. 

Land buyers from Iowa and Illinois are 
coming Into this section and many farnis 
are changing hands at a good figure, 
Many farms that have heretofore been 
rented are being held for sale or higher 
rental. Prices are likely to take a drop 
about January ist, when the fall land 
buying has somewhat subsided. I still 
find Missouri land a good thing to buy 
regardless of recent advances. I find fully 
one-third of the corn still in the fleld and 
other farm work retarded by wet weath- 
er. But little wheat has been sown in the 
counties mentioned. 

T am now a full-fledged ‘‘re-naturalized”’ 
Missourian, and instead of ‘‘Texas Talk"’ 
will try to keep you advised of what little 
I observe of farming conditions in my 


new home and native state. 
H. F. GRINSTBAD. 
Pettis Co., Mo., Dec. 13, 1902. 
THE REIGN OF PLENTY IN MIS- 
SOURI. 





The report of the Secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture calls at- 
tention to the splendid productiveness of 
the fertile soil of Missouri, says an ex- 
change. Such an aggregate of crops has 
never been known before in the state his- 
tory. Missouri can always be depended 
upon to make a good showing in farm 
products. There is no great agricultural 
state in the Union more reliable. Yet 
this year it has fairly outdone itself. Its 
wheat and corn alone will put more than 
100 million dollars into the pockets of its 
farmers. 

In connection ‘with the secretary's re- 
port the census figures on the agricultur- 
al products of Missouri are of interest. 
In 1900 they were valued at 210 million 
dollars—just twice the estimate of 1800. 
Few states did better. In the census year 
Missouri was the possessor of 2,345,000 
neat cattle, including % million dairy 
cows. Its hogs were estimated to num- 
ber 4% millions, and it was surpassed in 
its 540,000 mules only by Texas. The live 
stock of its farmers was valued at 100% 
million doliars. Fifteen million chick 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 
A historic figure disappears in the death 
of Mrs. U. 8. Grant. She was born in St. 
Louls seventy-seven years ago. 


Iowa's final crop report shows an in- 
crease of 60,000,000 bushels of corn over last 
year, but a decrease in value of $86,000,000. 
Iowa should grow better corn and less of 
it, 


England is again buying horses and 
mules for South Africa and the Missouri 


mule industry flourishes apace. The 
mule is always good property and hath 
his victories in peace as well as war. 


Florida's orange crop will exceed that 
of 191 by 250,000 boxes. The Plorida or- 
ange is too fine a fruit to be put out of 
commission by one cold snap, We are 
glad to note the Increase in the yield. 


The annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture was held in 
Colambia, Dec. iéth. A report of the 
proceedings and list of the newly elected 
officers will be given in our next issue. 


The article on page 6 of this issue by our 
Ohio correspondent, Mr. C. D. Lyon, on 
“Poultry Houses," Is too good to be over- 
looked. This article takes the place of 
the regular letter from Higginsport for 
this week. 


The addresses madé@ before the recent 
convention of Missouri Dairymen appear 
in a neat pamphlet issued as a bulletin 
of the State Board of Agriculture. The 
bulletin is sent free, wpon application to 
Geo. B. Ellis, Sec'y.,, Columbia, Mo. 


The shortage of freight cars continues 
and while this occurs every year at this 
season, it is much more noticeable than 
ever before. One effect will be to prevent 
an avalanche of corn shipments, which 
would tend to depress prices until the 
eribs were empty and elevators full. Then 
the elevator men would get in their work 
advancing prices. And what are they 
there for if not to elevate? 


The world’s firing line has been trans- 
ferred to the Western Hemisphere. Ven- 
ezuela is having several kinds of trouble 
with Germany and Great Britain. Of 
course American sympathy is with our 
little sister. But judicially speaking, she 
is wrong and needs a spanking. She 
hasn't played fair and wont pay her 
debts. It is for Uncle Sam to say how 
far the punishment shall go and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine will effectually prevent the 
seizure of an inch of American territory 
by a European power. 


Congress will be asked to make an ap- 
propristion of $100,000 for an exhibit of the 
work of the agricultural colleges at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904. 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of the 
Ohio state university at Columbus, and 
Dr. H. C. White of the university of 
Georgia, are in Washington, as represen- 
tatives of the American agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, for the 
purpose of securing the appropriation. 
Both are highly enthusiastic, and believe 
that the exhibit, if it can be secured 
along proposed lines, will be one of the 
most attractive features of the exposition. 


A Michigan man has made $14,000 in five 
years by killing three-quarters of a mifi- 
lion English sparrows. At the bounty 
rate of two cents a head, the wonder is 
that no one has gone into the sparrow 
industry and raised them in large num- 
bers. Just as soon as somebody finds a 
use for the little pest and tries to cultt- 
vate him, the sparrow will develop some 
enemy or disease that will rapidly deplete 
the tribe. At least that is the history of 
all domesticated animals. Nobody has 
ever yet found a use for the Osage orange 
fruit. When that is done, the tree will 
doubtless develop a fungus or insect 
parasite which will attack the big green 
oranges with all the vigor and tenacity of 
a codling moth or a bitter rot spore. 

The implement dealers have. organ- 
ized; the Beef Packers are following suit; 
the Steel producers, the Sugar makers, 
the millers, the butcher, the baker, the 





supplied it with 85 million dozen eggs. 
Its bees produced 3 million pounds of 
honey. After selling 26 million gallons of 
milk it made 4% million pounds of 
butter and 323,000 pounds of cheese. 

The present year has been a better one 
from the farmer’s standpoint than 1900. 
His work has been awarded with an 
abundance of crops. Men from 
states are crowding in to buy his land. 
He is getting a good price for his produce 
and he can sell his farm if he cares to 
for a sum that would have been con- 
sidered out of the question two or three 
years ago. For the Missouri farmer the 
year is crowned with goodness and his 
paths drop fatness. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago, on his re- 
turn from a hunting trip in the South- 
west, gives the same advice that Horace 
Greeley gave the young men of the coun- 
try years ago. 

The Mayor’s advice applies especially to 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. 

“Were I under 30 years of age,”’ he said, 
“I would certainly go to that section of 





| the country. Nearly every man out there 
is young and vigorous and prosperous, 
Every one seemed to be making money 
and the future is full of promise. 

| “The cotton fields are like snow fields 
at present. The stock farms are magnifi- 
cent. In fact, the country is invigorating. 


ly word to friends would often induce inspiring and most alluring. I advise 
them to subscribe. We want 100,000 read-| young men to strike out for that portion 


of the West.” 


other | 


diestick maker, every profession and 
every trade has its Association or its 
Union, What are the farmers of this 
country going to do in this direction? 
Will they be the last to get together for 
mutual protection and welfare? And af- 
ter every citizen in the U. 8. is a member 
of a trust, union or mutual benefit asso- 
ciation, how much better off will we be 
than in the old days of individualism and 
free competition? Let the farmers take 
this up before it is too late to do them 
any good except defensive. What is first 
needed is a leader. Where is there a 
Moses? 

The Statehood question is in the air. 
Nobody can safely predict, except that 
Arizona and New Mexico will be admit- 
ted to statehood before many years and 
perhaps at the present session of Con- 
gress. The sentiment in Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory seems to favor single 
statehood and there's great probability 
that another star will be added to the flag 
by next Fourth of July, representing the 
new state of Oklahoma. If Nevada, 
with 87,000 inhabitants, is allowed to en- 
joy the privHeges of statehood, it is ridi- 
culous to talk of obstructing the admis- 
sion of a territory like Oklahoma, or In- 
dian Territory, with a population each, of 
over 400,000. Arizona has over 135,000, and 
New Mexico over 200,000. Politics should 
not enter the case. Every citizen in- 
“erested in the development of the great 
Southwest wants these territories: made 
‘nto states regardless of how they 
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The Dairy 


DAIRY FARM. 





COW PEAS ON THE 
Missouri State Dairy) Conven- 
12th, 1902, by 


{Talk at 
tion, Columbia, Mo., Nov. 
Mr. Rogers, Ellsberry, Mo.) 

I have been right successful with cow 
peas. At first I made a good many mis- 
takes in cow pea culture. I find one of 
the greatest drawbacks to cow pea cul- 
ture in Missouri is that they are planted 
too soon. Plant them along in May and 
I have come to the conclusion that it is 
better not to plant them till the first of 
June 


I prepare my ground for cow peas as I 
would prepare my ground for corn and 
about the same time. I have a harrow 


that I run over the ground and I keep 
the weeds down until the time comes for 
planting. After the dry year of 1901 I had 
my ground in good condition and the cow 
peas came up, but in some plots that I 
did not care for that way, the seed failed 
to come up and I know of neighbors of 
mine who lost dollars worth of seed. I 
prepare the ground as for corn and have 
it in fine ftiltth, We had an abundant 
crop the dry year. 

Some people say the Whippoorwill cow 
pea will not climb. I have to go with my 
man and cut them down from the apple 
trees; they will climb, I have had to cut 
them off way up on the limbs of trees. 

As for cow peas and cane, I have raised 
cane and do know that it impoverishes 
the land. I have known it to get land in 
a condition almost impossible to culti- 
vate. It gets the land into a condition 
where it is hard to pulverize. The cow 
pea does the reverse. It is like the soy 


bean. When you take off a good crop of 
cow peas, if you wish to sow wheat in 
the fall, there is no extra preparation 


necessary. If you are preparing in the 
spring of the year for cow peas you are 
preparing for the wheat in the fall. Get 
any kind of cow peas you like, sow wheat 
after them and if you want to experi- 
ment you can tell to the very line 
where you have sowed the cow peas by 
the change for the better in the wheat. I 
tried it three years and could tell the 
difference where the cow peas grew. 

Cow peas are better than clover; there 
is too much loss in clover in my neigh- 
borhood on account of failure to get a 
stand. We have been us.ng clover for 
years and lost every year and we never 
lost any cow pea seed, nor need one lose 
any if he prepares the ground right be- 
fore seed sowing time. 

DISCUSSION.—Prof. Waters: Have 
you ever tried cOW peas after wheat— 
taking off a crop of wheat and putting 
the cow peas in? 

Mr. Rogers: I have after rye, pastured 
it when it was blooming and plowed the 
rye down and sowed cow peas, then the 
land is ready for rye in the fall, I like 
rye better than wheat on account of 
chinch bugs in the wheat. Plowing the 
rye down at that time gets rid of the 
bugs. I prefer planting the cow peas in 
rows, like corn rows or double the rows, 
but I like the corn row best and culti- 
vate them with a five-tooth cultivator. I 
will tell you how I stack. I have plenty 
of good straw, but not much barn room. 
I always stack my straw in my barn 
yard, I put a good platform of rails and 
a layer of straw, possibly a foot or eight- 
een inches at the bottom and so on up 
alternating a layer of straw and of cow 
peas, and in this way I made three twen- 
ty-five foot ricks close to my cow shed, 


WINTER'S RATION 
DAIRY COW. 


THE FOR THE 


[Paper read at 
Association 
Nov. 12th, 
houn, Mo.1] 

Someone has said that there are many 
cowkeepers, but few dairymen. When 
we consider that the average annual pro- 
duction of the cows of Missouri is scarce- 
\y more than 150 pounds of butter and 
that there are herds that average 300 to 
350 pounds yearly, we realize the differ- 
ence, 

Why this difference? Why is it that 
the average Missouri cow produces so lit- 
tle? There are three requisites to suc- 
cess with cows: 

First—The right kind of cows. 

Second—The right kind of feed. 

Third—The right kind of care. 

Now we know that there are a number 
of cows of special beef breeding that are 
kept principally for breeding purposes 
and are seldom milked; but leaving these 
out of consideration there are a great 
many cows that because they have been 
bred along no particular line and have 
never been properly cared for, are worth- 
less so far as dairy purposes are con- 
cerned. To obtain the greatest success 
with dairy cows one should have animals 
that have been developed along dairy 
lines until that has become to be their 
principal function, in short the special 
purpose dairy cow. 

But there are a great many really good 
dairy cows that because of improper 


Missouri 
meeting at 
192, by H. C. 


State Dairy 
Columbia, Mo., 
Goodrich, Cal- 


feeding and care are not making a good’ 


showing, nor their owners any money. 
Let us then for a few minutes take up 
the subject of feeding dairy cows. 

This is a large subject; quite too large 
for me, involving as it does a study of 
balanced rations, prices of different 
feeds, digestibility, palatibility, and, from 
the farmer's and dairyman’s standpoint, 
what crops to grow on the farm. 

The original and natural ration is pas- 
ture grass and there is nothing that 
equals fresh pasturage for the production 
of milk and butter. But we cannot have 
fresh pasture the year round in this cli- 
mate. True, we can by sowing rye or 
wheat have late fall pasture and again 
very early in the spring, and it will pay 
to do so, but after hard freezing weather 
pasture is no longer satisfactory and we 
imust look elsewhere for feed. Indeed it 
will not do to depend wholly on pasture 
for a ration for cows, but a very small 
portion of the year, but we must stand 
ready to supplement it with some other 
feed much of the time. In my herd I al- 
ways feed a litttle grain feed, no matter 
how good the grass may be. 

The chemist will analyze our pasture 
grasses and tell you that they contain all 





Catarrh 


Is a constitutiona? disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition, 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine a wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s Fits are the best cathartic 





the elements to make 4 perfectly bal- 
anced ration. He will also take the same 
grasses when carefully cured and tell you 
that they contain practically the same 
elements as before except that there is 
ess water. Now anyone knows that you 
cannot take these same cured grasses 
of water make fresh green grass again, 
any more than you can add water to 
dried fruit and make it fresh fruit again, 
and as fresh fruit is much better to most 
people's taste so fresh green fodder of 
any kind is better than dried, to the 
cow. 

There is something in the green feeas 
that the chemist cannot analyze. We call 
it suceulence, and because it adds greatly | 
to its palatability it plays an important 
part in the digestive economy of the cow. 
How then shall we supply during the 
winter months that succulence that the 
cow so much delights in? There are two 
ways or rather there are two substitutes 
for green feed that are available, One is 
by growing root crops, but that calls for 
a great deal of labor in growing and 
harvesting and a large amount of storage 
room where the crop can be stored out of 
reach of frost. On that account they | 
have never been largely grown in the 
west. A better way to supply a succu- 
lent feed is by putting up ensilage. This 
while it is quite different from the green 
fodder yet retains its succulence It is 
true that at the Wisconsin Experiment 


and by the addition of the proper amount | 


|mit of an infinite variety of changes to 
accommodate them to the different kinds 
of feed we may have or can buy at rea- 
sonable prices. 

NEW DAIRY BUILDING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The readers 
of the RURAL WORLD who have not 
seen the new dairy building at the Mis- 
sourt Agricultural College will be inter- 
ested in the cut showing the building as 
now complete. The building in the rear 
lis the new stock judging building. It will 
be remembered that the last legislature 
provided these’ buildings at a cost of $40,- 
000. The first dairy work to be done in 
the new building will be at the beginning 
| of the Short Course, which opens Dec. 30. 

Instruction in dairying is divided into 
two parts to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. One class of students come to 
learn the best methods of carrying on a 
creamery and everything connectetd with 
|the factory. The other class are not in- 
terested in the factory work, but In the 
farm end of the business and the produc- 
| tion of milk especially. 
| For the former we have a large cream- | 
ery room fitted with modern machinery. | 
| Milk will be handled and separated under 
ereamery conditions. The student does 
everything which must be done about a 
creamery, from weighing and testing 
milk to churning and packing butter. 
There students put in practically all their 





| 


feed. The above shrinkagé is from cows 
running On as§ good grass as One coud 
wish for. Running water, shade, and no 
flies to bother. While these figures show 
value of ensilage in a dairy herd, our 
swine department testifies to its value 
also... We wintered our brood sows on en- 
silage alone; that is, they received no 
grain; got some milk twice per day only, 
and our crop of pigs is pretty good evi- 
dence of silage as a hog food. The sows 
were in good pork condition when they 
were farrowed and not one of them 
shows any fmélination to suckle down 
poor, as most of the brood sows do.” 
“BUFF JERSEY.” 


—————e 
LONG LIVE MAJOR ALVORD. 
The RURAL WORLD aims to be quite 
impartiaL We have convictions, but we 
are not so bigoted as to deny others the 
same right. The RURAL WORLD is a 
forum where every man, within the lim- 
its of propriety, may speak his mind, We 
give space to the letter appearing below. 
which, it is well to state, does not come 
from a 4Gairyiian nor does it represent 
the sentiment of the dairy fraternity. It 
is unnecessary tn. this connection te go 
| into the merits of the question of butter 
| coloring, bit inasmuch as the buttermak- 
ers of this country, without exception (so 
far as heard from) approve the custom, 
the criticism made of Major Alvord in 
our former editorial will stand. Nobody 








NEW DAIRY BI 
Station practically the same 
ensilage, 
perfect conditions such as it is almost im- 
to obtain in ordinary farm prac- 
fact remains that ensiiage is 


possible 
tice, and the 


the winter's ration, but some dry fodder 
or hay should always be fed. If possible 
this cured fodder should be some kind of 


legume, clover, cow pea, soy bean, al- 
falfa or vetch. I have always used corn 
fodder for ensilage. Plant with corn 


drill about twice as thick in rows as for 
a regular corn crop. On good ground if 
the season is favorable, I will get a good 
crop of ears and a large amount of fod- 
der, but if we have too much dry weather 
we will get a good crop of fodder, but 
not so many ears. The past season my 
ensilage corn would have made seventy- 
five bushels to the acre. 

Sorghum for ensilage is highly spoken 
of by some. I tried a patch this season. 
Drilled in with corn planted pretty thick 
in rows. It made a large growth, but 
lodged down so that it was a great deal 
of work to harvest it. If it could be kept 
from lodging it would handle very well 
and give a large crop, and in a dry season 
like last year would still give a good 


readily eaten, 
succulence until late in the winter. Clo- 
ver, cow peas and soy 
grown almost everywhere in this state. 
Alfalfa is on trial, and has been success- 
fully grown in several places. The hairy 
vetch is well reported of elsewhere, and 
while I do not know that it has been | 
tried to any extent in this state, I believe 
it would do well. 


Now it is not enough that we give the 
cow plenty of good feed, but we must 
give it in the right proportion. Scientific 


feeders and investigators have worked 
out a standard for feeding milch cows 
that may well be taken as a_ guide. 
Woll’s American Standard Ration for 
Dairy Cows, compiled from the averages 
of rations fed by over one hundred suc- 
cessful dairymen in different parts of the 
United States, is: 

Dry matter. Protein. 
24.50 Ibs. 2.15 Ibs. 


Carbohydrates. Fat. 
13.30 lbs. 5 


Taking this as an average basis, let us 
consider a few sample rations: 
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40 Ibs. corn ensilage....10.56 .52 5.60 .28 
8 Ibs. clover hay........ 6.77 54 2.86 .13 
6 Ibs. corn meal........ 5.34 .47 4.00 .26 


2 Ibs. soy bean meal.. 1.90 .68 .56 .32 














Tee S.. Tike. set. 24.47 2.21 13.2 .99 
Average cost of above ration, 11.2c. 
40 Ibs. silage ............ 10.56 .52 5.60 .28 
8 Ibs. cow pea hay.... 7.14 .86 3.09 .09 
4 Ibs. corn meal ... 31 2.67 .17 
4 Ibs. wheat bran 50 1.54 .12 
UO ees Ee 24.78 2.19 12.90 46 
Average cost of above ration, 11.1c. 
@ Vhe. athe 5... .icdeicsiss 10.56 .52 5.60 .28 
8 Ibs. cow pea hay..... 7.14 .86 3.09 .0Y 
7 Ibs. corn meal........ 6.24 .55 4.67 .30 
1 Ib. soy bean meal.... .89 .34 .28 .17 
Bee NE WR 24.83 2.27 13.64 .84 


Average cost of above ration, 10.7c. 

No. 1 gives a very well balanced ration 
all of which can be grown on the farm; 
so do away with buying mill feed. How- 
ever, it may often happen that it would 
be cheaper to buy some mill feed than to 
try to grow all our feeds on the farm. 
Wheat bran is a very fine feed for cows, 
and may well form part of every ration. 
It gives bulk to the concentrated portion 
of the feed, and I always like to mix a 
little at least with all grain feeds. There 
are several other producis of the mills 
that are excellent feeds and usually 
cheap when their feeding value is con- 
sidered. Cotton seed meal is one of the 
cheapest feeds a dairyman can buy at 
the usual prices. I should feed much more 
of it, but I am not able to use a car load 
in one season, and small quantities cost 
too much. 

We might use two pounds of cotton seed 
meal in ration number one in place of the 
soy bean meal and would change the 
value of the ration. Perhaps the cotton 
seed mea! could be bought cheaply, as 
we could raise the soy beans. 

No. 2 is also a good ration. I consider 
it better than the first. These rations ad- 








NILDING, 
results were | time 
obtained with cured corn fodder as with | instruction of an expert. 
but this fodder was cured under | 


more palatable than cured fodder, no| 
matter how carefully cured. All things | 
considered, siloing is the cheapest method 
of harvesting the whole corn crop. 
Ensilage should form a large part of 


crop. Sorghum is a very valuable forage 
plant. Sown thickly and cut and cured | 
like hay, it yields a large crop, which is 


and it retains much of its | 


beans can be| 


working in the creamery under the | 
Those taking the farm dairy work find 
a room fitted with seven band separators, | 
|an assortment of churns and, in fact, ev 
erything needed in a good farm dairy 
These students put about one-half thelr 
time in working in this room, 
| The dairy students spend one-half a 
}each day taking lectures on dairy sub- 
jects and related farm topics. 
“why” of dairy methods is 
as well as the “how.” 
of the “why” of 


ltures the 
explained, 
a full understanding 


conditions he may be placed. 


based on a study of the form of the ani- 
mal and performance at the pail. The 
college herd of forty registered Holste'ns 
and Jerseys is made constant use of in 
this important work. 

Complete records of butter-fat and milk 
production have been kept of this herd 
for ten years. The average income per 
cow last year for butter sales alone was 
$82.50. 

The constant aim of the courses in dai- 
tying is to give practical instruction w'ch 
'just theory enough to help the student 
| understand the principles. The value oi 
} this kind of instruction was shown at the 
| recent Dairy Convention. A young man 
| 
| 





jnot yet twenty showed butter for the 
first time, and out of the forty lots in the 
| competition only five scored higher. Be- 
}low him were found many with twenty 
or thirty years’ experience, yet this 
young man knew nothing of butter- 
; making until he entered the Short Course 
jin Dairying last winter. 

It is hoped that large numbers of dai- 
| ryme n will take advantage of the oppor- 
|}tunity to get this instruction furnished 
free of cost by the state for their benefit. 

Cc. H. ECKLES, 
Professor in Charge of Dairy Dept. 





Hult Joreer’s latest book on Farm Stock and 

| Daisy Work is full of nen ree for practi- 
people. The Silo, how to build and fill; ensi- 

I non ite value; soil, crops, R. 4 and how to 
| grow. Swine, poultry and many other subjects 


ably treated. Send 2c for copy. Monmouth, ill. 


ENSILAGE OR BLUE 
Our old correspondent, “Buff Jersey,” 
has found by experiment that for milch 
cows, ensilage has a peculiar quality su- 
perior to the best pasture grass. Wheth- 
er it is a matter of palatability, or 
whether the cows get more nutriment in 
| the silage with less energy expended in 
eating and digesting, remains to be de- 
termined by repeated tests and scientific 
analysis, both chemical and physiological. 
The fact is plain, however, as the fol- 
lowing letter will testify: 

“While stockmen and dairymen are 
hesitating to adopt ensilage as the cheap- 
}est and best feed our corn belt produces, 

I will continue to produce proofs that 
| must be convincing, and will, I trust, 
}cause many to build silos. In 1901, when 
lour blue grass pastures were at their 
| best, we turned our cows on them, stop» 
ping the ensilage feed. Thirty-six cows 
and heifers were at that time in milk, 
and the day they went out on grass pro- 
duced 720 pounds of milk. Within ten 
days they shrank to 645 pounds. Having 
a large amount of silage on hand, we re- 
sumed feeding it, bringing cows back to 
former flow of milk. This spring, having 
used up all of our silage, we tried to pre- 
pare the cows for change so that the 
shrinkage might be as little as possible. 
Ten days prior to turning to grass alone 
we gave cows usual feed of silage with 
grain, turning on grass during nights. At 
end of the ten days cows were given run 
of grass both day and night, receiving 
the grain ration at milking hour. The 
last day of silage feed we got 630 pounds 
of milk; following day, 618; third day, 578, 
and a continual shrinkage for napa 
days; last day’s shrinkage was 
pounds. A fresh cow at this time raised 
the total to 572 pounds. This was on | 
May 28. At this writing we are holding 
the herd about even by a liberal grain 


GRASS? 








AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, C 


In the lec- ) 
With | 


things the student is able to apply what | 
he learns anywhere and under whatever | 


Considerable time is taken up studying | 
| selection and building up of the herd, 





OLUMBIA, MO. 


can pass us in our admiration for Major 
Alvord as a gentleman and a scholar. As 


lan official he is decidedly out of touch 


with the interests he is supposed to rep- 
and he adopted a most unhappy 
method of showing it. It remains for 
Secretary Wilson to determine whether 
an official who no longer represents the 
sentiment of his constituency shall re- 
| main as their representative in form only. 
Whether the fact that the advocates of 
no butter color are Jersey enthusiasts, is 
of any value, we leave to our readers to 
determine. If there were no other good 
grounds for artificial coloring of butter, 
such as uniformity and pleasing appear- 
ance, the oleo problem furnishes ample 
reason for its advocacy. At present the 
|color scheme ig the only weapon honest 
buttermakers have with which to fight 
the fraudulent sale of oleo. As the United 
| States Government has sanctioned and 
recommended this distinction, we feel 
quite safe in fighting it out on this line: 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It is not oft- 
en that I write an article on dairy mat- 
ters; most of my acquaintances do not 
lexpect it. If I say anything they expect 
it to be about sheep, and no doubt should 
| I write about butter they will look for it 
to be a little “sheepy.”” However, I am 
moved to say something since reading a 
short editorial in your paper of Nov. 26th. 
We can not all agree on everything and 
an honest opposing opinion is entitled to 
respect. As Gov. Colman once told me to 
write on any subject, I will take chances 
on my butter being “sheepy,” and even if 
it is it will not be as bad as some butter 
I have seen that was colored to sell. 
When the RURAL WORLD published 
an article not long ago from an exchange 
making an attack on Major Alvord for 
his stand on butter color, I thgught then 
that was helping the butter color (no 
mud in ours) along, but I did not look for 
an endorsement, in the editorial columns, 
of that attack on real progress in high- 
| class buttermaking. The RURAL 
| WORLD is usually on the side of every- 
| thing pure and good; and while its ideas 
}on the butter color may suit the major- 
ity, yet I think there are a goodlx. num- 
| bat that will take issue with the edi- 
torial in question, It seems to me high 
| time for those who are advocates of high- 
class buttermaking to say something. 
And I think their numbers are greater 
than some papers realize. That the 
“Produce Reviews” will make bitter at- 
tacks on anyone who opposes butter col- 
or goes without saying. They receive a 
large support from the “Process Shops” 
and others who make their living by sell- 
ing colored stuff that is antagonistic to 
real first-class butter. True, there is good 
butter that is colored, but there is a 
world of stuff that depends on coloring 
matter to sell it for butter. And most of 
the coloring matter that goes into butter 
is not any better than the worker over 
grease it helps to sell, if we are to believe 
| the past thrusts that the different color- 
ing concerns have made at one another. I 
have no fight te make on people who 
want to eat butter coior, but I do not 
want to eat it myself and hope the day 
will soon come when every bit of butter 
that is colored will have to be marked in 
some way so the consumer will know 
what he is eating. That is just as essen- 
tial as to have oleomargarine marked 
when colored. Some goody, goody dairy 
people saw a great sin in coloring butter- 
ine and selling for first-class buttter, but 
flop right over when anything is said 
about coloring “process butter,” which 
enables it to be sold as a first-class ar- 
| ticle. Could the consumer see the ‘“‘whole 
works,” I am thinking he would prefer 
butterine. I believe in all such stuff be- 
ing handled in such a way that a man 
will know when he is taking it into his 
stomach. Butter color permits this fraud 
j and there is not ane particle of good in it 
| for first-class butter, nothing but a little 
| sentiment and, of course, big returns for 
550 | the produce papers and manufacturing 
| plants that make the stuff. 

I have yet to see the first real good 
commonsense, logical argument in favor 
|of coloring butter, A good, logical rea- 


resent, 
| 


| 











son can not be given. A common stock 
in trade argument is that the trade de- 
mands a golden June color, that most all 
creamerymen color the butter, and no 
one is deceived. Yes, and lots of women 
of a certain class color their faces with 
paint, and no one is deceived, ‘Codfish 
aristocracy.” With butter, however, 
there are people who are deceived. The 
very best hotels and families in the East 
are now using butter without artificial 
coloring, so I have been informed. And 
the highest priced butter in New York is 
without this coloring. People who are 
“the real thing’ are now shaking loose 
from this custom, especially sanctioned 
by the “Codfish Aristocracy.” I believe 
the time is at hand to commence agitat- 
ing this question. Good buttermakers can 
make butter without artificial coloring 
that is fit to go on any table. No one 
has a patent on it. It can be done in 
Missouri. We are no extraordinary peo- 
ple, and yet we have made,butter that 
scored well several times at our State 
Dairy Association in winter and no color- 
ing. We led the Missouri May exhibit at 
the Pan-American with butter that had 
no artificial coloring matter. Is it pos- 
sible that the standard can be set too 
high for first-class butter, and is it pos- 
sible that the dairy editors who try to 
teach the people have not got the back- 
bone to advocate an ideal standard? 

We do not expect it of the trade pa- 
pers that pander to certain manufactur- 
ing plants, but we do expect the highest 
ideal of the RURAL WORLD, even if ix 
is published in St. Louis, Where they de- 
mand a very yellow article, which may 
account for a slight reflection (uncon- 
sciously, of course), through that paper's 
columns. If I can not make the editor 
see the error of his way I will shake 
hands with him any way and trust that 
some other party will convince him. Long 
live Major Alvord. Respectfully, 

L. E. SHATTUCK. 


Every so often a string of paragraphs 
runs through the papers consisting ex- 
cruciating puns on localities telling 
where certain people belong. For  in- 
stance, the chaffeurs should go to Mobile, 
the bicyclers to Wheeling, etc. We have 
just discovered that the Dairymen should 
go to Milk river, Mont., and that’s no 
joke. 


We call attention to the advertisement 
of Blue Valley Creamery Co., of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., which will be found on this 
page. The system they employ in their 
dairy enables them to offer twenty-eight 
cents a pound for butter-fat, Dairymen 
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“ Hortloulture- 


HORTICULTURAL TALK. 





TRIP TO NEW W HAVEN, MO.—Hav- 
urchased the new farm referred to 
previous issué, ana wishing to set 
irgely to fruit, the question arose, 
where shall I go for the stock?” Hav- 
- heard a great deal of the good repu- 
re n of the New Haven nurseries, be- 
having received stock from ‘them in 
past which was very»patisfactory. I 
ded to run over and visit the estab- 
rment-. and. select such steck as [| 
t find there that Teeduld use. 
Thanksgiving morning fond me at 
tation of one of the most prosperous 
wns on the Missouri Pacific railroad. 
ck would have it, Mr, Robert Bag- 
who is head manager of the com- 
| was looking for, happened to be 
station and gave me @ hearty wel- 


A 


\fter passing through the residence 
et of town, most picturesquely located 
the side of a gradually sloping 
ff. we reached the summit at an ele- 
yn of about 70 feet, where the nur- 
es are located. 
| was first shown into the office, where 
articularly impressed with the ar- 
gement of everything therein. So 
fully and conveniently was every- 
g arranged that! stch’ @ thing) as a 
stake in attending to orders seemed 
xt to impossible. 
there we went to the storage 
dings, where I saw as fine a lot of 
as could be imagined; so uniformly 
ight, smooth, bright, clean and well- 
ded. The } space “here wags (mostly 
ken up with stoek whith was Securely 
icked in sphagnum moss, and I was told 
the building would, in'a\few days 
filled to its utmost capacity of 250,000 


I was f 


From 


trees 
Now, right here let me say a word 
bout storing trees. Many people are 
prejudiced against trees that have: been 
stored. True ft is, that a great. many 
trees come out of storagé in an injured 
ndition, but in almost every instance of 
ihis kind the injury was done before stor- 
» either by freezing or getting too dry. 
| contend not only that less injury oc- 
rs to stored. stock, comparatively 
speaking, than to stoek left outside, but 
there is less @eception about it; as stock 
taken from storage will always show in- 
jury if there has been any, whereas out- 
will look all-might, yet: hesinjured to, 
such an extent: thatet wiliefall to gtow 
when set in the, orchard. 
it is a well-known fact ‘that nursery 
tock, generally speaking, is giving much 
better satisfaction ii recent years than it 
lid before we had the advantage@f good 


storage buildings, 
It was now eleven o'clock, which gave 
s an hour’s time. for driving about the 


irsery. It was a pleasant sight to me 

, see block after block of clean, thrifty 

trees as we passed along. 

Observation soon gave Cbad to the 
t that peach trees were a specialty. 
exceptionally good setting of buds in 

various blocks of seedlings gives 
romise of a nice lot of trees next year. 

\fter enjoying a bountiful Thanksgiv- 

¢ dinner with the family of Mr. Rob- 

rt Bagby, we reclined at our ease and 
ved a good business and social chat. 
Mir. and Mrs. Bagby are to be congratu- 
their family of seven bright 
five boys and two girls, that 
mueh assistance in, the nursery 
rk a little later on. Through asking 
estions I learned the following: They 
mploy fifty men and make them relia- 

by giving thern work the year round. 

They grow perfect stock by fumigating 

and stocks, applying tobacco dust 
spraying everything in the nur- 
ry every ten days as a preventive, not 
and growing all their stock on 
clay soil, Nursery stock is 
generally searee and high this season, 

Cherries, Elberta peach and Concord 

rape are much in demand, and prices 

will be considerably advanced by spring. 

\ll stock is moving freely, which means 
it planters should get orders in early. 

The New Haven company is doing a 

creditable business, being crowded 

it times to the utmost. The secret of 
r suecess may be largly attributed to 
fact that they started at the bottom 
the ladder and worked their way up 
gradually. Not many years ago they 
irted with ten acrés and_ practically 
ipital. Now they have four hundred 

and a business to be envied. 

The trip, besides veing very enjoyable, 

d me well and I write the above not 
advertisement, but because I feel it 
ity to give RURAL WORLD read- 
the benefit of what I learned. 

VINEYARD WOQORK.—Now. is a good 

time to trim the vines. If cuttings are 

make them now and bury in tne 
ground In a shady, cool place, so they 
will not start befere ground can be pre- 
ed in spring to plant. This is import- 

nt, for if buds have pushed there is 
danger of breaking them off in 
handling. Vines of such varieties as are 
ned to be tender should be laid down 

the ground, and the very tender ones 
Goethe and Campbell's Early, cov- 


ated on 
dren, 


mise 


to soil, 


4 ure; 


and, 


wanted, 


great 


with earth. 
Niagara, our best white grape, 
ch generally considered hardy, is 
st a little tender. It may get through 
winter, grow, bear and give fairly 


ood results, yet, if protectetd, it would 
) far better; bunches would be aa 
| more perfect and more of them, and 
* vine be left in better condition for 
e future. 
doubt there is more or less work to 
‘one in the way of replacing stakes or 
Pairing trellises; this may be done now. 
staking is done now care should ve 
ken to get them into the ground for a 
l-rable depth, lest they should be 
‘ved out by the frost. Nothing lost by 
‘(ing them in well, anyhow. If ground 
na fit condition to set now, by all 
ns have them eut jani@ pointed, ready 
Set in busy springtime. If there wie 
Srass in the vineyard, it would be a 
man to burn it, providing this ean be 
without injury to the vines by fire. 
raking litter away from around the 
nes and burning against the eee ae 
‘reful person ean do the job very 
The advantage of burning fs that a 
Sreat deal Of fungi, which causes the 
cd grape rot, is déstroyed, and no 
how carefully a vineyard is 
|, there is always more than plen- 
‘ spores left for seed, I know of a 
‘instances in this neighborhood 
vineyards, after having been 
d over, gave a fine crop of perfect 
» while h previously gave nothing but 
“Ppointment, owing to the rot, which 
~ root enough that burning is the thing 
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for each 100 
pounds of 


NITRATE OF SODA 


used as,a,Top Dressing on the 
soil, Frequent trials at Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations the 
world. oyer fully prove this to 
be so. 
Your address on a Post Card will bring 
4B our /ree Bulletin “+ Practical Hints 
the Profitable Application of Nitrate 
7 Sodla ‘as a Fertilizer,” and others full 
of interest to farmers. 


WILLIAM & MYERS, 
12 John Street, Room 163. 





» 
New York. 














to do. It also gets away with many ib- 
jurious insects that are harboring be- 
neath the litter. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 


North Alton, Ill, Dec. 8, 1902. 





KEIFER PEARS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Are Keifer 
pears no good? Nine years ago last 
spring I set out 50 two-year-old trees. I 
cultivated the trees well four years; they 
began.to»bear young andwhave almost 
borne. themselves to death, a good many 
or the branches broke off 6n account cf 
not being thinned, but they have sprout- 
ed out again. They seem bound to grow 
and bear a full crop every year... I be- 
gan to sell the windfalls last season at 25 
cents per bushel the léth of August. I 
never have enough to supply the de- 
mand. The best are selling at $i. These 
were Standard trees; right beside these I 
set out 50 dwarf trees, about that many 
apple trees, 55 quince, 100. peach trees and 
100 plums. The quinces and apple trees 
are all gone, so are the dwarf pear trees; 
plums no good; peach not much better. 
The Standard pear trees bear good crops 
of pears that weigh as much as 12 to 15 


ounces; are always quick sale, and we 
think the best fruit we have on the 
table, 


What would some of Your prairie read- 
ers think to see four teams, one behind 
the other, pass by, heavily loaded with 
Keifer pears, as some of us did here this 
last fall. Tne pears=brought 65 cents per 
bughelsin Mountain Grove, I hauled in 
oné day 180 bushels that were spicked by 
three ladies. While they were picking, 
if they came across one that just suited, 
into their pockets it went, fe stay, until 
they got a chance to rest, then out it 
came. So you see,it dont make much 
difference what some folks say about 
Keifer pears not being good, we shall 
continue to raise them. In fact, one 
grower said to me he “could raise them 
at 25 cents a bushel.”’ 

One thing more about the tree. Some 
five or six years ago two little boys were 
playing orchard. They stuck some cut- 
tings they had picked up under a tree 
that I had trimmed, in the mud and 
sand, patting around them with their 
hands. Last fall I picked six fine pears 
off one of the trees that grew from one of 
theke ‘cuttings. J. P. COWDIN. 

Mt. Grove, Mo. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Too late to 
prepare garden? Yes, but not too early 
to prepare for next spring’s gardening. 

Remove all bean, pea and tomato sup- 
ports, also the frosted vines, harrow or 
plow the soil and sow to rye thickly. 
This will make winter pasture for the 
poultry, will prevent the soil washing 
and the waste a bare ground always un- 
dergoes. 

When hauling manure in the winter 
scatter it over the ground just as if tne 
rye were not there. Store all supports, 
that can be used another year, in a con- 
venient spot; this will save valuable 
minutes when they are wanted next 
season. 

If not done ere this (it should have been) 
trim out all surplus wood from gooseber- 
ries, currants, blackberries and raspber- 
ries; pile the removed brush and burn. 
You haven't any? Lose no time then in 
setting out gooseberries and currants, and 
in preparing a place to set the blackber- 
ries and raspberries next Spring. 

The hot-bed frame and cold frames can 
be repaired and made all ready to fill 
when the time comes. 

Better set a new bed of rhubarb, it is 
much nicer when the old roots are di- 
vided every few years, and is not so liable 
to disease. 

If the bushes are: not where they can 
be cultivated do not delay in setting in 
such a place. The bushes will bear much 
nicer and many more berries when culti- 
vated, than where they are in the sod or 
weeds. 

Do not mulch the berry bushes or the 
strawberries or rhubarb until the ground 
freezes hard, then mulch all but straw- 
berries quite liberally; they don’t want a 
heavy mulch, else they will smother. 
Try manuring a few bunches of rhubarb, 
before the ground freezes. Some say this 
will bring plants on much earlier. , 

Make things tidy in garden and yard. 
It will not require much time and will 
improve things greatly. E. Cc. 


LATE-KEEPING APPLES. 


The Canadian apple growers, who have 
made more of a study of the apple export 
trade than any others, are considering 
among other things, the desirability cf 
finding more choice late-keeping applies. 
The best export prices for apples are paid 
late in the winter season, and it is at 
this time the supply is small and quality 
poor. Most of our winter apples have 
then lost their firmness of texture and 
eating qualities. In spite of improved 
cold storage, they do not retain their 
quality as we would wish, writes C. 8. 
Walters, in the “American Cultivator.” 
The question of producing a new variety 
of late-keeping apples is that concerns 
every apple grower in this country, par- 
ticularly those located in the cold states. 
If such a variety could be produced or 
evolved out of the present varieties in 
use, it would add millions to our export 
trade in apples. In Canada the powers 
are making earnest efforts to find such a 
variety by crossing several of the Rus- 
sian apples on native stock. The troub‘e 
seems to be that most of the Russian ap- 
ples are rather inferior in size ana varie- 
ty. They have excellent keeping quali- 
ties; in fact, remaining hard and green 
until almost spring time; but they are 
neither nice and juicy, succulent or delli- 
eate in flavor. Yet the best of these va- 





rieties have a certain flavor which seems 
to indicate a future for them. The too 
general disparagement of them seems to 
be due to lack of sufficient patience to test 
them thoroughly. The right sort has cer- 
tainly not yet been found, or at least the 
right cross has not yet been made with 
any of them. Neverthe'ess, there are 
pessibilities in this direction that may yet 
revolutionize apple growing for late win- 
ter export in this country and Canada. 
With the varieties possessing all the 
serdness and late-keeping qualities, it 
seems more than probable that the other 
virtues should in time be added to them 
by persistent grafting with our choice 
native stock. The demand for such late- 
keeping apples was never more urgent 
and widespread than today and we cannot 
afford to ignore it. 


SS 
SHORT COURSE IN HORTICULTURE 


The Missouri Agricultural College was 
the first institution in America to estab- 
lish a special winter school of Horti- 
culture. This school has attracted wid» 
attention, and is conceded to be the most 
extensive and thorovgh of its kind in 
America. 

This course consists of more than 200 
lectures on the following subjects: Nur- 
sery Work, Orchards and Small Fruits, 
Market Gardening and Hot-bed Forcing, 
Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, For- 
estcy, Fungous Diseases, etc. As Special 
lecturers Hon. N. F. Murray, President of 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
and Hon. L. A. Goodman, Secretary of 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
will probably give students the benefit of 
their wide experience. 

The facilities for instruction in Horticul- 
ture have been largely increased, and the 
best methods of planting orchards and 
garden fruits have been so developed a‘ 
to be of great value to students. The 
Horticultural library is one of the largest 
and best selected in the west. 

The new Horticultural building costing 
$40,000, will be completed and equiped in 
time for the short course. 

No tuition nor examination is required. 
An inquiry addressed to H. J. Waters, 
Dean of the Agricultural College, Colum- 
bia, will elicit full information. 


1 WILL CURE YOU OF 


RHEUMATISM 
No Pay Until You Know it. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask no money. Simply write me a pos- 
tal card and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
and if it does what I claim, pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six botties pay, and pay giadiy. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don't ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
I will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism and an order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won't harm you any- 
way. If it fails, ‘t is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 525, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 











Now, 48 to pruning. As a matter of 
fact, some pruning is necessary, but there 
is a vast difference between pruning and 
butchering a tree. All pruning which a 
tree really needs should, as a rule, be 
done during the first four years after it 
has been set out; the pruning must be 
done with the view of forming a good and 
well-balanced head, leaving a sufficiently 
open center to admit sunlight and air. 
The pruning should be begun by the man 
in the wagon, who hands the trees to the 
planters, writes H. L. Messick. One- 
year-old trees should invariably be 
pruned to a switch and the leaders cut 
back to the second bud from the tip. In 
the case of two-year-old trees, the man 
in the wagon must take up the tree, draw 
it toward him without pulling it out of 
the packing, and, with his shears, form 
the head of the tree by cutting away ev- 
erything but four branches, and if he 
cannot find four, leave three coming out 
on different sides of the stem. These 
branches, though opposite each other, 
should be at least one inch one above the 
other. The lowest or heaviest branch 
should be direeted to the southwest, for 
the reason that it will protect the tree 
against sun-scaid; and in the _ spring. 
when the ground is soft, this branch be- 
ing the lowest and heaviest, will have a 
tendency to draw the tree toward the 
southwest, thus giving more resistance to 
the southwest winds. All branches left 
should be cut back to at least three or 
four buds, and the leader cut back in pro- 
portion. Now, the man raises his tree 
out of the packing, and, with a rapid 
glance, examines the roots. If he finds a 
root much longer than the others, he 
must cut it back in proportion. He must 
not fail to cut from below upward toward 
the tip of the root, so that, when set in 
the ground, the cut wil! rest on the 
ground in the hole. Should he see that 
the tree has a poor system of roots, he 
must prune the tree to a switch, and it 
must be allowed one year’s growth before 
the head is formed. If you prefer a high- 
headed tree, prune your two-year-old tree 
to a switch and allow it to have one or 
two years’ growth in the orchard before 
forming the head. Do not do as tis 
commonly practiced in forming nigh 
heads, ‘ by setting them with all 
branches, letting them grow in _ the 
all branches, letting them grow in the 
orchard for three or four years and then 
cutting off all the branches below where 
the head is to be formed, thereby giving 
the system of the tree a severe shock 
while still in the period of development. 
If you prefer a low-headed tree, leave the 
lowest branch from two and a half to 
three feet from the ground; this man- 
ner is to be preferred and makes the bet- 
ter tree. After heading your tree, be sure 
to keep all buds rubbed off below the 
head; rub them off in June and October. 
Allow all buds to grow on the leader 
above the base of the head, with this ex- 
ception: If you notice, after the second 
or third year after pruning, that the 
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branches springing from these buds, on 
the leader, are becoming too numerous, 
interlock with or rub against some other 
prominent or important branch, you must 
remove them. 


Then, also, if you should observe that 
a branch is making such rapid growth, 
that in time it would be likely to un- 
balance the tree, it should be cut back 
in proportion, Be sure you watch your 
leader every spring. If you see that it is 
growing too fast for the branches, pinch 
or cut it back; if, however, you watch it 
carefully, you can easily keep it pinched 
back. In case you are obliged to cut it, 
be sure that you cut upward and leave 
the bud at the upper point of the cut. If 
your leader is inclined to the north, leave 
the bud on the south side, and vice versa; 
this will tend to straighten the leader. 
If you continue this kifid of pruning until 
your orchard is four~®r five years old 
(but no later), you will, without doubt, 
have an evenly-formed, well-headed and 
well-balanced set of trees. This ends, or 
should end, all cutting, with the excep- 
tion that, in case water-spouts make 
their appearance, or when branches show 
an inclination to grow faster than oth- 
ers, thus spoiling the even proportions 
of the tree, they should be removed. 

If a man were to go into the writer's 
orchard, after the time mentioned above, 
with saw or knife, and commence butch- 
ering the trees, there would be a “Phil- 
ippine war'’ on a miniature scale. 

Now, understand, that the above talk 
on pruning has no reference, whatever, 
to old orchards which have been neglect- 
ed, but relates entirely to young orchards, 
giving the proper methcd for starting a 
young orchard and caring for it in the 
right manner from the beginning. Now, 
as to pruning oid run-out orchards: The 
usual method employed is to take an ax 
and a cross-cut or buck-saw into the 
orchard and proceed to amputate limbs 
and branches right and left to such an 
extent as to lead any one entering the 
orchard to believe that the owner is cut- 
ting his winter supply of firewood. The 
right way is to walk around your tree, 
carefully examine it, and, after you have 
decided upon the limbs and branches to 
be removed, mark them with a piece of 
chalk. Then, with a fine-toothed saw, 
eut them off close to the stem, and after 
it is cut away, apply to woune a good 


covering of linseed oil, paint, gas tar or 
grafting wax; this will prevent ‘“‘bleed- 
ing’ and heal the wound. In making 
your examination, you may find some 


limbs which you think ought to be re- 
moved, because they droop or hang low. 
This is a mistake, You can support them 
b*.employing the following method: Into 
the drooping limb insert a screw-eye (of 
proper size) as near ihe tip as practica- 
ble; now fasten to this serew-eye some 
No. 9 galvanized wire. This is passed up- 
ward and over a limb, where it joins the 
trunk (be sure to place a block of wood 
between the wire and the limb upon 
which it rests); pass the wire down on 
the other side, and fasten to another 
limb in the same manner with a screw- 
eye. As the limb grows, the growth will 
form over the screw-eye and imbed it, 
and the limb will not be injured. If, 
however, you should wrap the _ wire 
around the limb, it will cut into the bark 
as the limb makes growth, and, thus cut- 
ting off the circulation, cause the death 
of the limb. It would be better for a 
man, unless he has a good eye and his 
“bump” of comparison is well-developed, 
to keep his hands off his trees and em- 
ploy someone with experience and know!- 
edge to do his pruning. The proper time 
to prune trees in an old orchard is June 
and October. June, however, is to be 
preferred for all pruning, as at that time 
vegetation is at its height, and the 
wounds made in pruning heal more quick- 
ly and better. 

Now, my horticultural and agricultural 
friends, what is your object in planting 
an orchard? Do you plant it for the 
pleasure of working for nothing? Or do 
you do so for profit? Suppose, that the 
next time you set out a young orchard, 
you act upon the hints given above! If 
you do, you will meet with success, in- 
stead of the failure so common, and your 
orchard will repay you for time and 
money spent. 


SCIENCE OF WATERING PLANTS. 





With a consignme’:: of seedling ever- 
greens which I received a few years ago 
was enclosed this order: “Don't, under 
any circumstances, water oftener than 
every two weeks, but when watering 
soak thoroughly.” After studying and 
testing this advice I found it to embody 
the correct principle, writes W. A. Bal- 
linger in ‘“‘The Epitomist.” A little water 
placed each evening on a plant will soon 
evaporate, the surface becomes baked, 
the fine roots hunt the surface and the 
plant is injured instead of benefited. By 
the soaking method the ground must 
necessarily be well cultivated to catch the 
water readily; the moisture penetrates 
the soil drawing the fibrous roots down- 
ward and the results resemble those 
caused by a good rain. It is in harmony 
with successful western irrigation. 
There will be more gained by thoroughly 
soaking the ground around a single tree 


or plant each evening than giving a hun- 


dred the customary pint. My seedling 
evergreens were soaked to plow depth, 
and as soon as the surface was dry 
enough worked into a dust mulch. Each 
morning for a week the surface lookea 
as if it had received a good shower, al- 
though we scarcely had a dew. The 
growth of the trees attestetd to the cor- 
rectness of the plan. A few plants pos- 
sibly might be found that would not 
thrive under this treatment, but they 
would certainly be the exception and not 
the average. 





The Apiary 





BEE TALK. 


We notice once in awhile a story circu- 
lated in different papers of a meeting 
house in California where bees have tak- 
en possession or are found in a cave in 
some bluff where the bees have stored 
tons of honey. , These stories, especially 
the tons of honey part, are only imag- 
inary and hatched in the fertile brain of 
some would-be enterprising reporter. 
Bees may be found in such places, some- 
times, but as to tons of honey at a place, 
is all nonsense. We noticed not long 
since, a writer in a bee journal saying, 
“that as a usual thing, that articles on 
bees in a farm paper were not reliable” 
and there is some truth in what he said, 
for unless articles on bees are furnished 
by a practical bee-keeper, they are more 
than likely to be sensational and mus- 
leading and sometimes do real mischief, 
writes J. W. Rouse in “Farm and Orch- 
ard.” 

Bees congregate in colonies or swarms, 
as they are called. When they settle 
down to business they only have one 
queen or mother bee to the colony. It 
may happen in swarming time that two 
or more swarms will unite, but when 
they get down to business, all the queens 
will be killed but one, and the colony 
will then depend for population in bee3, 
what this one queen can produce, so if 
there should be a bushel or more of vees 
in a swarm they would soon be reduced 
to what the one queen could produce, as 
the life of a bee in the working season is 
short. About forty-five days from hatch- 
ing the queen must be a good layer of 
eggs in order to keep up a good popula- 
tion of the colony. Most queen bees will 
only produce eggs to keep up the popu- 
lation or the hive to from 40,000 to 60.000 
bees. There are many queens that wil! 
not do even so well as mentioned, while 
in a few cases there are some that wiil 
have a »opulation of 75,000 to 80,000 bees to 
the colony. These last figures would give 
a large colony of bees—about a half bush- 
el. An average swarm will weigh from 
six to eight pounds. The writer once nad 
a swarm that weighed fifteen pounds, 
which was the largest we have ever seen 
except where two or more swarms unit- 
ed, 

Bees at swarming time will weigh one 
pound to the 4,000 bees. They are then 
filled with honey; after they empty the 
honey, they will weigh one pound to the 
5,000 bees. There is no guess work about 
this, but it has been tried and tested. 
There is just as much difference in 
queen bees as there are in milk cows— 
some are good and some are not, and will 
not pay for their keeping. Some queen 
bees produce only enough bees to keep 
the colony alive and no surplus honey, 
while others produce surplus honey. 

It is almost useless for any one to try 
to keep bees in common box hives or log 
gums. When there was a very large flora 
of wild flowers bees would often store 
honey in such fixtures, but to meet with 
much success under present conditions, 
the bee-keeper must use better methods 
Prospects are very good everywhere 
where there has been plenty of rain, for 
a splendid honey flow for next season. 
There is a great abundance of white clo- 
ver and other honey producing plants. 
We are often asked how to get ants out 
of bee hives. As they do but very little 
harm, we do not bother about them 
much, If one can secure their nest where 
they may be located in anything remov- 
able from the hive, they can be taken off 
some distance from the hive and shaken 
off. If this is done close to the hive they 
will go back again. Roaches the same 
way as the ants to get them out. 
SOMETHING NEW 
BEES. 


IN SWARMING 


There has always been rather a diffi- 
cult problem in controlling increase of 


bees, and also in making artificial 
swarms or colonies by any method that 
will give as good returns as natural 


swarms. A method that has been recent- 
ly practiced to quite an extent, seems to 
have come near the desired effect, and 
swarms made on this plan have, as a 
general thing, given as good results as 
natural swarms. The honey-producer as 
a rule does not want swarms or increase 
of colonies, for increase thus is always at 
the expense of the honey crop, writes 
A. H. Duff in “Kansas Farmer,”’ But 
owing to very close attention it takes to 
keep down swarming, which the apiarist 
has not always the time to give, especial- 
ly when he is running several apiaries at 
different locations, it turns out that he 
loses many good swarms of bees in his 
absence, which means a heavy loss to the 
honey crop. If he could arrange to have 
all his colonies to swarm on one and the 
same day, he would not object so strong- 
ly to swarms. The plan hit upon is about 
the same thing. perhaps it is a little 
ahead. It is called “shook swams.” 
When the hives become strong and near- 
ing the swarming point, the apiarist 
opens them up and takes out the frames 
and the bees are shaken off into a new 
hive, and enough only are left in the old 
hive to take care of the young brood in 
the combs. The new hive is prepared to 
receive the bees as a hive would be to 
receive any swarm. The bees are well 
smoked before shaking, so that they are 
well filled with honey as in natural 
swarming, and the colony thus formed is 
composed of classes of bees the same as 
a natural swarm, being field-workers, 
comb-builders, and nurse bees. They are 
thus left to the old stand to begin work 
anew, and they do it with as much vig- 
or, and in the same businesslike manner 
as natural swarms. This satisfies the 
bees in the line of swarming seemingly, 
the same as in natural swarming. 





MARKETING HONEY 





Honey. must be packed in shape to 
please the eye. Wstablished quality has 
much to do with the price, but the way it 
looks has much more. In order to get 
good returns from your product you must 
watch the markets and know if the honey 
crop is large-or small. Your crop may be 
large and you have not the time to sell 
it to private buyers, writes G. H. Town- 
send in “New England Homestead," and 
you will have to depend on the commis- 
sion merchant. 

The best method of selling direct to con- 
sumers, or if that is impossible, to the 
grocery stores. If your goods are of the 
better quality, mark with your name and 
address. Name your apiary or home and 
you will find paying results. Home mar- 
ket first, foreign next, should be your 
axiom at all times. 

Just as soon as your honey has been se- 
cured and the sections cleaned, they 
should be put in the selling case, which 
may be either 12, % or 48 pounds. Put in 
a dark room free from mice, bees and in- 









THEY ARE THE SHELLS 
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“LEADER” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
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side, When it is desirable to keep honey 
a length of time, it should be kept free 
from dampness and changes of tempera- 
ture. If water condenses on the surface 
of combs the honey soon sours. For this 
reason honey should never be stored in 
cellars that are damp. It is better to 
keep it upstairs in a dry room. 





WINTERING BEES, 


Bees to be wintered on their summer 
stands should be well arranged as to the 
positions of the hives, and if set up from 
the ground any distance, they should be 
dropped down close to the ground. Th 
bottom board of the hive should not be 
farther from the ground than an inch or 
two, just enough space to let the air cir- 
culate and keep the bottoms of the hives 
dry. The ground on which the hives sit 
should be raised two or three inches 
above the level for the purpose of good 
drainage. It is best to give a top dress- 
ing of fine cinders, sand or gravel, and 
this mound should extend in front of the 
hive a foot, to give the bees a good 
alighting place when they come forth on 
fine days in winter. The entrances should 
face the south if possible, but if they sit 
otherwise, it is not good policy to change 
their position so that they will not read- 
ily find the entrance again, says “Farm, 
Field and Fireside.” 

When the hives are all thus arranged, 
procure winter cases to cover them, 580 
get empty boxes of a kind that will an- 
swer the purpose. These boxes should 
be absolutely tight, and large enough to 
cover the hive when turned down over 
them, and rest on the ground. When fit- 
ted down the earth may be banked up « 
few inches all round them to keep out 
wind and cold, An entrance must be cut 
in the outside case and fitted up niccly to 
the entrance of the hive, so that the bees 
can pass in and out whenever they 
choose to do so. The entrance may be 
smaller in winter than in summer. These 
cases make a double wall with dead air 
space about the hive, and are exceeding- 
ly helpful in bringing bees through the 
winter strong and in good condition, and 
less honey will be consumed by their use. 
The hives proper must not have upper 
stories, or supers on, but the bees must 
be confined in the lower stories or brood 
chamber, and the hive fixed up air tight 
if possible except the entrance of the 
same, 





BOTTLED HONEY. 


There is no question that bottled honey 
is getting to be more and more popular 
with the consumer class, The number of 
articles that have been published on 
methods of bottling have resulted in 
popularizing the sale of honey in glass to 
such an extent that tons and carloads of 
it are now put up in that form that for- 
merly sold in bulk at very low prices— 
too low for the bee-keeper to make a fair 
iiving, says “Gleanings.” 

If you, dear reader, happen to live in a 
locality where there is no bottled honey 
except that which comes from some pack- 
ing-house, unknown or of doubtful repu- 
tation, just try putting out some neat 
bottled goods of your own, bearing your 
own label, and see what a nice trade you 
will have. Your own good reputation, 
with a personal explanation from your- 
self, will make the goods move off like 
hot cakes, But you must make one trip 
around among the consumers, explaining 
that it is your honey; how you put it up, 
and that you guarantee it to be absolute- 
ly pure. 





The census of 1990 shows us that the 
busy bee contributed to the wealth of the 
United States as follows: Value of bees, 
June 1, 1900, $10,186,513; value of honey and 
wax produced in 1899, $6,664904. Out of 
this amount the Missouri bee should be 
eredited with $508,217 value of swarms 
Jun 1, 190, and 69,28 pounds of honey 
produced during 1899. 
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sects. The cases should be of neat ap- 
pearances and clean, with glass on one 
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Box 144 Hartville, Mo. 





1,000 


Acres of Land in 
Barber County, Kansas, to 
Exchange. Owner will 
except half value in Eastern 


2,000 
4 000 land, residence property, 
9 horses and cattle. These 


ranches are located in the wheat belt near 
railroad. Watered by continuous running 
streams fed by springs. 

If you want the best wheat and stock 
ranch in Kansas write me, stating what 
you have to trade or call and personally 
inspect what I have to offer, 

Address 


S. B. ROHRER, 


Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

A warning to all owners of cattle 
sheep and swine is sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in a} 
circular dated Dec. 4, 1902, as the result | 
ef the appearance of the above disease 
in some localities in Atlantic states. As| 


preventive measures are most important ! 


and the malady could easily become ser- | 
jous we append the entire circular, as / 
follows : . f 

WHY THIS CIRCULAR I18 ISSUED. | 


Foot-and-mouth disease of cattle, sheep 
and other ruminants, and swine has re- 
cently been brought from some foreign 
country and has appeared in a few locali- 
ties in Massachusetts and some adjacent 
States. Since this disease has been un- 
known in America for many years, and 
then but to a limited extent, there are 
few who have practical knowledge of its 
nature. As it is vastly in the interest of 
all owners of cattle, sheep and swine that 
this disease shall be eradicated promptly, 
and as they can render important aid, 
this circular of information is commend- 
ed to their careful attention. | 
WHAT FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE! 

18. 

This disease is an excessively conta- 
gious malady peculiar to ruminating ani- 
mais (cattle, sheep, goats, deer) and 
swine. Rarely is it transmitted to man. 
It is characteristized by the eruption of 
vesicles or blisters in the month, upon the 
heels, or between the toes, and upon the 
teats or udder.The appetite is depressed, 
the milk flow diminishes, the animal loses 
condition and becomes lame. After a day 
or two the vesicles break, peel off, and 
leave a raw surface that may heal in a 
few days, or especially upon the feet and 
teats that may remain sore for a long 
time and lead to serious complications. 
The death rate is very low, but it attacks 
the whole herd and many animals are ser- 
iously damaged, so that the loss toa 
herd owner is heavy. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF EXTERMIN- 
ATING THIS OUTBREAK HERE 
AND NOW. 

European cattle owners have learned by 
long and bitter experience that this dis- 
ease is the source of most discouraging 
and not infrequently of ruinous losses. 
While the disease does not kill, it dam- 
ages, temporarily or permanently, every 
cow it attacks to the extent of from $10 
to $#@. The total loss on a herd is usually 
enough to wipe out a dairyman’s profits 


}ceases and 


| may be intense lameness, emaciation, 


sores in the same places, Blisters and 
sores may also form upon the teats or 


udder and wpon the heéls and between | courage, 


The flow of milk lessens or 
the subject usually loses 
weight. All these symptoms may not be 
present in an animal at one time. More- 
over, the symptoms occur in varying de- 
grees of severity. They may be very 
mild or very intense. The later symptoms 


the toes. 


teats and garget. With sheep and swine 








| is essentially the 


thoroughbred horse, that marvel of the 
animal world, with his satin coat, superb 
limitless strength and endur- 
ance, swift movement and docile temper, 
result of man‘s intelli- 


gent and enlightened system of cross- 
breeding. This magnificent animal is the 
| realization of loving enthusiasm, inspired 
patience and an intellectual ideal. He is 


' 


sore | 
| perfect picture. 


the feet are chiefly affected. } 
ito be attained by the minds devoted to 


WHAT OWNERS MAY DO TO PRO- 
TECT THEIR STOCK NOW AND 
FOR THE FUTURE 
The most important matter is to prevent 
the infection of animals not yet ex- 
posed. This can be done by avoiding 
the purchase of affected stock; by exclud- 
ing all outside animals from the herd or 
flock; by each person who comes near | 
healthy stock avoid contact with diseased 


animals or the places or things contami- 
nated by them; by excluding visitors from 
the cow stable, sheep and hog pens; and 
by preventing the access of strange or 
stray animals, which may carry the virus | 
on their feet or hair, although they are 
themselves in good health. Neither cows 
nor bulls should be moved from one place | 
to another for service. | 

Should the herd or flock become infect- 
ed, the appearance of the first evidence 


of disease should be immediately report- 
ed to the Chief of the Cattle Bureau, a 
State Cattle Commissioner, the local in- 


or to the Bureau 
147 Milk Street, 


spector of live animals, 
of Animal Industry office, 
Boston, Mass 
URGENT NECESSITY OF IMMEDIATE 
REPORT ON FIRST SYMPTOMS 
CAUSING SUSPICION. 

The eradication of this disease and the 
removal of all quarantine and other re- 
strictions upon the cattle trade can be 
materially hastened by the live stock 
owners themselves, if they will promptly 
report the first evidence of foot-and- 
mouth disease in their herds or localities. 
This fact cannot be suppressed and the 
sooner it is brought to the notice of the 
proper authorities, the less the resulting 
damage will be. It is to be hoped that 
citizens everywhere will realize the im- 
portance of aiding the authorities who are 
working to eradicate this destructive 
plague, and they can render no more val- 
uabie service to themselves, their locali- 
ties, or the nation than to immediately 
report a newly infected animal or place. 


FINE FOR NEGLECT TO REPORT 
THE DISEASE. 

The law of Massachusetts imposes a 

fine of $100 on any person who suspects 





for a year or two. The effect upon fat 
animals is quite as serious. It is not un-| 
common for the stock owners of Eng- 
land, France, or Germany to be injured 
by this disease, in a single year, to the 
extent of $5,000,000. With our much larger 
holdings of live stock in this country, the 
possible losses from this disease, if it 
were to become general, are stupendous 
and incalculable. At present the disease 
exists over a comparatively small area. 
It is confidently believed by the experts 
who have investigated the situation that 
it can be controlled and eradicated. it is 
important that this shall be done, not 
only that the other parts of the country 
shall be protected, but also to prevent the 
frequent visitations of the disease that 
otherwise would afflict the live stock of 
New England. To this end, the aid of 
all stockmen and farmers is requested. 

HOW FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IS 

SPREAD. 

There is no other disease that is so 
readily and certainly conveyed by contact. 
It is also conveyed by exposing healthy 
animals, even for an instant, to the sta- 
bles, yards, pastures, or cars that have 
been occupied by affected animals; by 
buckets, cloths, brushes, or other objects 
that have been used by or on diseased 
cattle; by the use of forage exposed in 
mangers or even in the distant parts of 
the stable harboring infected animals. 
The disease is also carried by small ani- 
mals, as dogs, cats, rats, birds, or upon 
the hands, boots or clothing of men. A 
road along which diseased cattle have 
passed may retain enough virus to in- 
fect other cattle that pass over the same 
place several hours later. Premises oc- 
cupied by diseased cattle are not safe for 
other cattle for a few months after the 
disease has disappeared. In short, it is 
to be remembered that every diseased an- 
imal is dangerous and also every animal, 
person or thing that has been near it or 
has been near a place occupied by it. In- 
spectors may avoid the danger of carry- 
ing the disease by cleanliness and disin- 
fection. 
HOW 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
MAY BE RECOGNIZED. 

The symptoms of this disease most ob- 
vious to stockmen are: Sluggishness, 
shivering, poor appetite, stiffness or lame- 
ness, collection of saliva upon the lips, 
slavering, slobbering or drooling, suck- 
ing and swallowing motions of the mouth 


and throat, smacking of the lips, blis- 
ters inside the lips, upon the gums, 
tongue, or roof of the mouth; later, raw 





DATE CLAIMS .FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES 


Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
sales are to be advertised in thé RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be —— 
a@t regular rates: 

BERKSHIRE SWINB. 

Feb. 3—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire. brood sows, Biltmore, LN. Cc. 
HEREFORDS. 

January 26-31, 19%8—T. F. B. Sotham, 

Herefords, Kansas City, ‘Mo. 

January 2-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 193.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 1%3.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at ‘Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 


others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. tion. 

May 6-7, 1%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, JNO. W. SPRINGER, President. 
Kansas City, Mo. CHAS. F. MARTIN, Secretary. 

‘ANGUS. ---—--—-- 

April 7-8, 1903—W’, €. McGavock, Mgr., | LIVE STOCK T HE BASIS OF GREAT 

yell te 2 Angus, ‘Kansas City, Mo. AGRICULTURE. 
SHORTHORNS. — 

February 10-11—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- If any one truth has been thoroughly 

ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- |and unalterably established by the en- 


erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 
February 17—D. °K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February -18-9.—1: "M. Forbes & Son, at ' 
Chicago, Ill. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 





inject with Hood Farm 
Breeding rowder when they 
fail eae breed, do not clean, are 
of greatest ovat ~y 4 fee 
value reeders 
Made to stock owners. Dolla 
4 4 by mail, $1.15; large siz 
four times more, to any rai 
breed a YY $.$2.7 
Hood € Co., Lowel) Mas- 








| Cattle Bureau, 


ments given by the citizens. 
“of one fare plus two dollars for the round 
their rates. 


cents additional 
Kansas City, 


13th, 1903. 
you full information as to dates of sale, 
etc., 


lightened advancements of modern agri- 
culture, 
permanent basis of all profitable cultiva- 
‘tion of the soil. 
stock, too, bears upon the situation, for 
assuredly no other than improved live 
stock will be found worthy to serve as a 
basis for agriculture. 
close relation to progressive agriculture, 
writes C, M. Ginther in “Farm and Fire- 
side.” 


for it can be properly so called, since it 
springs from the soil—he has produced 
such animals as he desired to posses. The! as much as twenty-five acres are neces- | 


the existence of this disease and fails to 
report it in writing to the Chief of the 
or his authorized represen- 
tative, D. BE. SALMON, 


| equipment; 


| character than is represented by 





Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry. 


FOR ¢ ‘ONVENTION 


To the Members of the 


CALL 


National 


Stock Association and all others inter- 
ested in the Live Stock Industry: 
Complying with the orders of the Exe- 


cutive committee, we have the honor to 
advise you that the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion will convene in the Century theater, 
Kansas City, Missouri, January 13, 1903 
and continue through as many sessions as 
the business may require. 

Subjects which will come before the 
Convention are the packing-house merg- 
er, the anti-Choddy bill, the Hopkins’ 
Bill providing for a classified census of 
live stock, and others of importance. 

For mutual protection it has become the 
policy of all industries to organize. It 
must be conceded that in a national or- 
ganization the live stock industry of the 
nation can accomplish more in its inter- 
est than by individual efforts. The his- 
tory of this organization will demonstrate 
this fact. This work which is in your in- 
terest cannot be carried on successfully 
without your assistance. The cost in 
maintaining a national organization is in- 
significant, the assessment being one cent 
for every twenty head of stock. If you 
or your local association are not members 
of the National Association, you are earn- 
estly requested to make application imme- 
diately, in order that you may be repre- 
sented at the Kansas City meeting. 
Blanks for this purpose, and all informa- 
tion may be had by addressing the Secre- 
tary at Kansas City, care Coates House. 

All associations, governors and county 
commissioners are requested to send the 
names and postoffice-addresses of their 
delegates to the Secretary as soon as 
named, in order that the roll may be 
promptly and properly arranged. 

The National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their annual meeting here 
on Saturday, January I7th, the day fol- 
lowing the adjournment of our conven- 
tion, so that it will be possible for dele- 
gates to attend both conventions during 
the same week, 

The citizens of Kansas City have sub- 
scribed $20,000 and are arranging to enter- 
tain all delegates and visitors in a most 
generous manner, and an excursion to 
New Orleans via Memphis, after the meet- 
ing, is contemplated. In fact, everything 
possible will be done for your entertain- 
ment, but you are asked to attend to the 
business of the convention first. 

Immediately on arriving at Kansas City | 
you should register with the Secretary at | 
headquarters, Coates House, or the Théa- 





| 











tre, when you will be provided with 
badges admitting you to Convention 
Hal]l, and coupon tickets for all entertain- 


Nearly all railways have granted a rate 


while the remainder have reduced 
The return coupon is limited 
to January 16th, but by the payment of 3 
to the joint agent at 
the time will be extended 
to include January 3ist. 

Be sure and ask for rates to the Na- 
tional Live Stock Convention January 
If your local agent cannot give 


trip, 


write the Secretary of the Associa- 


it is that live stock must be the 


The character of the live 


Live stock bears a 


Since man has first turned his attention 
to this branch of improved agriculture— 





support a 


| the science of tere 
| vironment? 


as much a child of man’s brain as is a 
great oratorio, an immortal poem or 4 
Who can set limits to 
the perfection of form and function yet 


exrsdity and the art of en- 
With improved live stock as 
1 basis agriculture will be progréssive. 
The keeping of live stock demands a ro- 
tation of crops. An intelligent rotation 
has several elements of profit unknown 
to a system of farming without such ro- 
tation. They are minimum expense in 
minimum of labor employed; 
maximum of value in the finished pro- 
duct, minimum of fertility sold in the 
marketed products; stability of output; a 
rational equilibrium. All these contribute 
to profit, and profit with a more enduring 
the re- 
ceipts from a single transaction. The ra 
tional equilibrium is that of having busi- 
ness the year round. The time has gone 
by andlife isregarded astoo short, compe- 
tition is too stern and constant, to permit 
a business being followed in which men 
ean work only half time and keep abreast 
of the times. On the farm where live 
stock is made a feature of the business of 


agriculture there is actual tillage for the 
summer and care of live stock in the win- 
ter. 

Fashions may come and fashions may 


go, but the demand for the fine mutton- 
chop, the juicy steak, the toothsome ham, 
rich milk, yellow, sweet butter and good 
cream does not, and will not, diminish. 
The pleasure in a good driver, a high- 
stepper, for a saddler, the demand for the 
splendid draft-horse, endure. The de- 
mand for animal fibre grows, and every 
animal product is in greater favor today 
than ever before. 

Aside from the indirect but important 
value of live stock in relation to soil-fer- 
tility there remain the greater considera- 
tions of direct profit to be realized from 
the sale of the stock and the utilization 
of substances that would otherwise be 
wasted. It is not sensible, nor is it nec- 
essary, to waste anything on the farm 
that has cost labor or fertility. The 
greatest food crop grown in the United 
States is corn. It is the giant crop. 
When we have live stock the stalk and 
the blade can be _ profitably used. 
Forty per cent of the nutritive value 
of the entire crop is contained in 
the stalk and blade. It has cost fertility 
to grow the stalk and blade, and it is 
known that fertility is not restored by 
“plowing under’—the old, wasteful and 


|shabby method of farming—for the reas- 
jon that such substances are not fertiliz- 
Live | ers. 


Corn fodder is as valuable, pound 
for pound, for horses, cattle and sheep as 
the best mixed clover and timothy hay. 
The fodder must be chaffed, or shredded 
into fine bits, which can be done by ma- 
chinery very cheaply. Every portion of 
it is eaten by the stock, and no part is 
wasted. If we grow our grain and our 
coarse forage on the same acre, may we 
not expect far more profit from the acre 
than if we utilize but sixty per cent of 
its product, which represents the grain, 
and waste the remaining forty per cent, 
the fodder? 





GROWING BEEF ON THE FARMS. 





Several years ago the ranchmen of 
Texas and the adjoining states began 
to improve their herds, and now in the 


production of first class beef cattle the 
southwestern states rank with Iowa, Iili- 
nois and other breeding states farther 
north. As the big ranches are cut up 
into stock farms the tendency is to grow 
fewer cattle and give them better carc, 
The markets require a- better grade of 
beef than was formerly supplied, and it 
is only by introduction of good blood that 
beef producers are enabled to meet the 


demand, says “Field and Farm.” 
In the southwestern states and parti- 
cularly in Texas the production of beef is 


confined to the grazing sections. 
Farmers grow comparatively few cattle, 
and these are usually sold as yearlings 
or two-year-olds, sent to the grazing lands 
and subsequently fed at the cottonseed 
oil mills for market. Finishing for the 
shambles as practiced by the farmers of 
Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois is practical- 
ly unknown. Some cattle are finished for 
market in the southwest, but they are 
first purchased by the hundreds by men 
who are engaged in fattening cattle, and 
the finishing process is carried on at the 
oil mills where cottonseed meal and hulls 
are readily obtained. 


chiefly 


In some sections of Texas and the ad- 
joining states the cattle in the hands of 
the farmers are mainly common scrubs. 
Often there is a greater or less (chiefly 
Yess) admixture of Jersey blood, but in 
many instances the Jersey characteristics 


are not sufficiently developed to result 
in the production of good dairy cattle, 
It is a well known fact that there are 


}some poor milk individuals among Jer- 


seys, just as there are some poor beef ani- 
mals among Shorthorns and Herefords, 
In all cases these common or mixed aairy 
breeds fail to make good beef cattle. In 
consequence the farmer must accept from 
$5 to $8 less for each yearling steer than 
he would for an animal better suited for 
the block. 

The farmers should and could raise the 
greater part of the beef grown in the 
southwest, and whenever practicable they 
should mature it on the farm. The open- 
ing of the new packing houses at Fort 
Worth will provide a home market for 
finished animals 

There are several breeds of what are 
called dual purpose cattle, such as Red 
Polls, that not only give a good yield of 
milk, but make excellent beef. There are 
milk strains of Shorthorns that make 
high class dairy cattle. and of the dairy 
breeds some are capable of development 
into fairly good beef animals, notably 
the Holsteins. 

Where a man proposes to devote his 
time exclusively to dairying or to raising 
beef cattle it is better to avoid the dual 
purpose types and select cattle of the best 
obtainable breed for the special line of 
breeding he desires to follow, but the 
average farmer has neither time nor in- 
clination to go into special breeding on an 
extensive scale. He wants milk and but- 
ter for his family and some to sell in the 
market or to the nearest creamery. By 
making the proper selection of animals he 
can have all the milk and butter he can 
handle and still breed animals that will 
bring good prices when sold to the butch- 
er or shipped to market. 

One acre of land in the farming dis- 
tricts of Texas properly cultivated will 
cow the year round. In the 


western grazing sections ten acres per 
head are required and in some instance: 


| Illinois Farmers’ Institute contains some 


| was $25, taxes $5, rock salt $8, coal for 











sary. Ths /Jarmers can raise good beef, 
and, with @ Mttle attention to pasturage, 
produce it cheaper than it can be grown 
on the range. 


PROFIT IN CATTLE FEEDING. 


From time to time me the subject, “Profit 
in Cattle Feeding.” comes up for discus- 
sion at agricultural conventions, and if 
we are to credit the reports of these meet- 
ings it is apparent that there are a great 
many practical men in the Central West 
who are of the opin'on thet there ts but 
little profit in steer feeding taking one 
year with another. The report of the 


data on the gubject given by Mr, Chas. 
Adkins, of Bement, I!!., says “The Home- 
stead.” Last year Mr, Adkins fed twen- 
ty-two head of cattle from January ist 
to May 18th, or a period of 140 days. ‘hese 
steers cost $40 per head at the commence- 
ment of the feeding period. They ate 
1,200 bushels of ground cob and corn to~ 
gether, which at forty cents a bushel is 
worth $49. They also consumed twenty- 
five tons of elover hay at % per ton, 
making a total feed bill of $06, The in- 
terest on the money invested In the cattle 


tank heater $2, labor for feeding $70, straw 
consumed $15. At time of shipping these 
twenty-two cattle cost $1,623. When mar- 
keted they netted $1,650, thus incurring 
a loss on the deal of $55. It is the opinion 
of the feeder mentioned that cattle of 
good quality will about pay their way and 
turn in a good price for clover hay or 
fodder and straw on the farm, It should 
be mentioned that a few hogs were fed 
in the same lot with the cattle, so that 
in reckoning the total income the pork 
item would have to be taken into consid- 
eration. 

The experience of this feeder as given 
above would not appear encouraging for 
those who are thinking of changing from 
a system of grain farming to that of 
stock raising. However, it must be re- 
membered that in this instance full prices 
were charged for all the food consumed. 
as well as the labor item incurred in 
handling the cattle. In addition to hav- 
ing practically the same income that 
would have been derived from marketing 
the grain and fodder directly there is the 
advantage of having the fertility. In 
fact, this is the chief item for farmers 
of the central West to consider, provid- 
ing, of course, tnat the farm is made to 
do more than simply pay its way. On our 
rich prairie soils if farmers were looking 
for the easiest method of making a living 
possibly there is nothing so conducive to 
this end as the raising of corn and the 
marketing of it directly to the elevator. 
This would only require the work of about 
six months, so that the balance of the 
year could be spent in idleness. But it is 
well known by all that such a procedure 
would soon come to an end. Even in this 
generation the depletion in the soil fertil- 
ity would be felt, so that the income 
would grow less and less as time passed. 
On the other hand where stock is kept 
on the farm the soil becomse even more 
productive, so that the longer such style 
of farming is carried on the more profit- 
able does it become. This is not only due 
to the increasing productiveness of the 
soil, but to the value of the experience 
in handling cattle that comes with -ae 
years. 





VACCINATION OF CATTLE AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


Editor RURAL, WORLD: Results of 
work done with a view to the discovery 
of a method of protecting cattle against 
infection with tuberculosis are very en- 


couraging. The Philadelphia ‘Medical 
Journal” for Novy, 29, 1902, contains a re- 


port of the researches upon this subject 
made by Drs. Leonard Pearson and 8. H. 
Gilliland, of the State Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board of Pennsylvania. These in- 
vestigators have accomplished the most 
exhaustive researches that have yet been 
made and their report is worthy of the 


them in the change. Changing the rough- 
age will have somewhat the same effect, 
writes W. A. Henry in “Breeder's Ga- 
zette.” 

As I have shown in “Feeds and Feed- 
ing’ experiments in both Ohio and Iowa 
have shown that changing steers from 
feed to grass lands in the spring, and 
changing from pasture lots to feed lots 
in fall are accompanied by small gains 
for several weeks. Wilson and Curtiss 
expressed the experience well in their 
bulletin when they wrote: “A changing 
period is a losing period.” Make as few 
changes as possible in the rations of fat- 
tening steers. When they must be made 
or it seems advisable introduce the modi- 
fication slowly and employ feeding stuffs 
which are more palatable rather than less 


80. 

If steers that are partly fattened in 
winter are to be put on the market as 
late as July it will probably be best not 
to force them too hard while in the feed 
lots, but to get them to pasture in reas- 
onable season and allow them grain that 
might otherwise have been eaten earlier 
in the season. Remember that six months 
of heavy grain feeding is the limit, and a 
shorter period should be adopted if possi- 
ble. For this reason better aim to feed 
a considerable part of the grain to cattle 
while on grass if they are to reach the 
July market. Relative to the last ques- 
tion, our correspondent does not tell what 
grain he is giving his cattle. The rela- 
tive values for roughage depends upon 
the kinds of concentrates used. If one is 
feeding bran, oil-cake, ete., then some 
wheat straw goes well for roughage, 
while if corn is the main concentrate, 
clover hay is far superior as roughage. 
With steers getting a mixed ration it is 
best to use a little straw and clover hay 
freely. The timothy is too high priced 
at the figures quoted to be used at all. 
Let the horseman use it instead. 


We have dispensed with plank and 
wheelbarrow to get manure out of the 
barn. We set a twelve-foot post out 
across the barn lot. To the top of the 
post we fasten a No. 9 wire which ex- 
tends on into the stable and is fastened 
to a beam where a coiled spring keeps 
it taut. A pulley upon the wire makes 
the rolling stock. To this. pulley is sus- 
pended the barrow, minus the waeel. A 
heavy wire run from handle up over 
the track wire and down to the other 
handle keeps the car in balance. It wil 
hold twice as much as an ordinary bar- 
row and is easily run along behind the 
horses to load and is held in place by 
hooks overhead. When loaded, unhook, 
and the sag of the wire carries load out 
into the barnyard and is easy to dump. 


The census has shown that the farms 
of the United States, with their stock 
and implements, are worth twenty bil- 
lions of dollars. The railroads are sup- 
posed to be worth a little more than half 
as much. The ownership of the farm 
property is much more widely extended 
than that of the railroad property. There 
are very few rich farmers, but a great 
many exceedingly wealthy railroad men. 
A large share of those who work on 
farms are directly interested in the farms 
as owners, while very few railroad work- 
ers are owners of railway stocks. The ten- 
dency in railway ownership is clearly in 
the diroction of consolidation of manage- 
ment and in actual ownership. Control 
is pacsivg into the hands of fewer men 
every year. Ana this centralization of 
power over a great industry is coming to 
be one of the great problems of the time. 


FEEDING STOCK. 


Oats at 25 cents a bushel makes digest- 
ible matter cost 1.28 cents a pound, exciu- 
sive of grinding. while barley at price 
named makes it cost 1.0 cents. Bran at 
$13 a ton makes digestible matter cost 
1.15 cents a pound, making a little differ- 
ence in cost. But since corn injured by 
frost is availab'e we would use that and 
sell the barley, says ‘‘Farm, Stock and 
Home.” Oats, pound for pound, is a little 





most careful study. 

Prof. Behring, of Berlin, Germany, has | 
been referred to as having discovered a 
method of vaccinating cattle against tu- 
berculosis and his method has been put 
forth as a practical one when, in fact, 
Behring’s work was begun only in July, 
1901, and his results are as yet very in- 
complete and unreliable. The work done 
by Pearson and Gilliland was inaugu- 
rated as early as Sept. 29, 1900, nearly a 
year before Behring began his research- 
es, and their results are much more ex- 
tensive and reliable. Of course, until 
Behring announced on Dec. 12, 1901, that 
his researches were in progress, these in- 
vestigators in Germany and the United 
States were each ignorant of the others 
work. The discovery of what it appears 
may eventually prove to be an effective 
method of vaccinating cattle against 
tuberculosis may tnus far be considered 
the result of the coincident labors of 
Pearson and Gilliland in the Unned 
States and Behring in Germany. ‘rhe 
title of discoverer will finally rest upon 
the one of these investigators, who w..i 
first render his method applicable in a 


better milk food than bran, Feed 5 parts 
bran or oats to 3 parts corn, with millet 
hay, if cut early. Oat hay has not been 
found satisfactory for milch cows. it 
grows so rank on western prairies that it 
is deficient in palatability, causing too 
much waste. During the past two win- 
ters our cows have done as well on corn, 
barley and oats as they have on the more 
expensive mill feeds, and we cannot 
therefore recommend oil meal at the price 
quoted. Of course oil meal has a high 
manurial value, but on fertile land this 
feature is scarcely worth considering. The 
corn or barley with the millet or oat hay 
makes a good ration for the steers, feed- 
ing of the grain what the animals make 
good use of. 


STOCK NOTES. 


Mrs, Virginia P. Johnson, admx. of the 
estate of the late G. W. Johnson, Lexing- 
ton, Mo., will sell on Jan. 9, 1908, the en- 
tire herd of Doub‘e and Single Standard 
Polled-Durham Cattle, consisting of thir- 
ty-five head of both sex. The late Mr. 
Johnson in founding this herd spared nei- 





practical way to herds of cattle. 

The plan consists in injecting into the 
healthy animal a series of gradually in- 
creasing doses of human sputum tubercle , 
germs, with the intent of rendering them 
immune to, or protected against, infec- 
tion by virulent bovine tubercle germs. In 
ease of four young cattle which had been 
thus protected, or vaccinated, by Pear- | 
son and Gilliland, these experimenters 
were not able later to produce tubercu- 
losis in any of them by injection of doses 
of virulent bovine tubercle germs in 
quantities much larger than were re- 
quired to produce the most extensive tu- 
berculosis in control cattle not protected 
by vaccination. It should be said that 
all of the cattle were proven by the tu- 
berculin test and physical examination 





ment began. 

Pearson and Gilliland do not claim that 
they have a method of vaccination which 
has yet been evolved to a sufficient ex- 
tent to be of practical use, but they an- | 
nounce that they have in progress re- | 
searches which have for their object the 
rendering of the plan practicable as al 
hygienic measure. Cattle owners and all | 
others should watch with interest the 
progress of this work. 

JOHN J. REPP, V. 

Iowa Experiment Station. 


free from tuberculosis before the experi- | g 





M. D. 


CHANGING FEED. 


Whenever a steer ig on full feed it is 
not desirable to change what he is getting 
in any particular exeepting very slowly 
if at all. In an experiment years ago by 
the writer one lot of steers was getting 
cornmeal with bran additional and a sec- 
end lot shelled corn and bran. Both lots 
were making satisfaetory gains. Then 
the feed for the two lots was changed 
about and to our surprise neither one 
made any gains to amount to anything 
for about two weeks, Both lots seemed 
dissatisfied with the kind of feed given 





ther time or money in buying the best 
cattle he could get. but owing to his ueath 
the past season the stock must be sold 
to the highest bidder. Anyone des!ring 
cattle of this herd should not fail to at- 
tend the sale as it is an opportunity sel- 
dom met with. Some of the offering 1s 
recorded in both the Polled-Durham and 
Short Horn records. Send to Mrs. Vir- 
ginia P. Johnson, Lexington, Mo., for cat- 
alogue. 





a EH. Pugh Sale of Herefords at Kansas 
City, Dec. 10th was held on the date 
scheduled, but owing to stock being very 
thin it sold very low; 51 head brought 
$5,59%—average $109.70. 


We are pleased to report that the Lo- 
an-Gabbert Hereford sale turned out 


very well. It was held in the fine stock 


; Pavilion at Kansas City last week. Sev- 


enty-five head were sold out of -ninety 
catalogued. The highest price was $1,000 
for a son of Hesiod 17th. Twenty-two 
bulls brought $4,915; average $223.41. Fif- 


|ty females brought $12,340; average $228.62, 


Seventy-six head brought $17,255; general 
average, $227.04 








ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 


CATTLE. 

Receipts in native division liberal; qual- 
ity beef cattle common, Best steers here 
were of the yearling order, and brought 
$5.30@$5.50. On account of unfavorable ad- 
vices from other points, our market ruled 
15@25c lower on steers and %@#0c lower 
on bulk of butcher cows and heifers than 
last week’s close. Receipts of cow and 
heifer butcher stuff fairly liberal, includ- 
ing some pretty good cows and heifers. 
Receipts of stockers and feeders moder- 
ate. Good demand prevailed for best 
which sold shade higher; common and 
medium kinds no more than steady. Good 





Administ 





IS herd was founded re 
the leading herds of the 
at Farm, 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, 
COL. R. E. EDMONSON, 


rator’s © Sale 


Potied Durham Cattiec 


January 9th, 1903, 


-CONSISTING OF...’ 


35 Head of Double and Single Standard Cattle, 


of both sex, property of the late G. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


ess of cost with the intention of maki 
est, and the entire herd » biked 


will be cold on above date 


ONE MILE EAST OF LEXINGTON, MO. 


For Catalogue, Address 


Mrs. VIRGINIA P. JOHNSON, 


Administratrix, 
}auctiongers. LEXINGTON, MO. 





20 dose box, $2.50; 50 dose box, 


sive. 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use, 
Single Blacklegine (for common stock): 10 dose box, $1.50; 


H DOSE 


SEPARATE. 


$6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 


choice stock) $2. 00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph iaclu 
Blacklegine Outfit for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - FT. WORTH - SAN FRANCISCO. 


 HEREFORDS.. 


YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, 








demand for all classes of bulls, which 
sold at fully steady prices. Milk cows 
with calves in fair demand; prices on 
best grades about steady; common and 
medium kinds shade lower. Veal calves 
declined about 25c per cwt., top $7.00, bulk 
$6.00 to $6.50. Best native beef steers, 
strictly fancy, 1300@1700 Ibs. $6.25@$6.75; 


$5.75; good shipping and export steers, 
1300@1600 Ibs., $4.85@$5.50; fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1300@1450 Ibs., $4.50@$5.00; 
steers, 1200@1290 Ibs., rough to best $4,00@ 
$5.25; steers, 1000@1290 Ibs, $3.75@$5.25; steers 
less than 1000 Ibs, $8@$5.00 fancy; cornfed 
heifers $4.40@$5.00; good to choice heifers, 
$3.75@$4.50; goodfat grass heifers $3.25@$3.75 


corn fed heavy cows, $3.50@$4.25; good fat 
medium weight cows, $2.75@$3.25; medium 
fat cows, $2.50@$2.75; heavy weight can- 
ners, $2.00@$2.50; fair to medium canners, 
$1.50@$2.00; common and shelly cows, $1.00 
@$1.50; choice corn-fed bulls, $4.00@$4.25; 
good fat bulls, $3.25@$3.75; sausage bulls, 
$2.50@$2.75; good qualitied thin dehorned 
bulls for feeding, $2.60@$2.85; choice veals, 
100@180' Ibs., $6.25@$7.00; heavy fat veals, 
$3.75@$4.50; good heretics, $2.75@$3.75; thin 
heretics, $2.00@$2.50; good to choice feed- 
ers, 1000@1150 Ibs., $4.25@$4.50; medium to 
good feeders, 800@1000 Ibs., $3.50@$3.85; fair 
to medium feedeis, 700@800 lbs., $3.00@3.25; 
good qualitied stockers, 600@750 Ibs., $3.25 
@33.50; fair qualitied steers 600@750 lbs., 
$2.65@$3.00; common steers, $2.25@$2.50; 
good to choice stock heifers $2.85@$3.25; 
medium stock heifers, $2.50@$2.75; common 
stock heifers $2@$2.50; dehorned and un- 
branded stockers and feeders always sell a 
fraction better than others. Good qual- 
ity large young cows with good calves, 
$35.00@$50.00; medium milkers, $22.50@$32.50; 


week 436 cars, 25 more than last. Demand 
fore part of week good on account of 
moderate receipts, but under unfavorable 
advices steers weakened Wednesday and 
Thursday and close 15 to 2%c lower than 
last week, the biggest decline being on 
be~t fat cattle. Run at Chicago about the 
heaviest on record and that market 
shows big decline compared with last 
week's close. Receipts of cows not quite 
as heavy, and they closed fully steaay 
with week ago. Receipts of bulls light; 
have ruled strong all week. Receipts of 
calves light; best have sold higher, with 
medium and heavy fat kinds about 
steady. If receipts continue as heavy, 
we cannot see how there can be any im- 
provement; but we believe recipts will 
be lighter the coming week on account of 
the big decline and there will be strong- 
er prices. During the week Texas and 
Indian Territory steers averaging 502 to 
1322 Ibs sold at a full range of $2.50@$5.00, 
most of them going at $3.35@$4.30. Cows 
and heifers brought $1.90@$4.25, the bulk 
at $2.40@$2.95; stags and oxen at $2.0@ 
$3.60, bulls, $2.25@$3.65 and calves at $5.00@ 
$11.00 per head, the bulk going at $9.00 
@$10.25. 
HOGS:—Owing to very heavy receipts 
at Chicago prices have declined sharply, 
until the week closes with an extreme top 
of $6.25, as compared with $6.60 a week 
ago. A poor clearance was made at fol- 
lowing prices: Butchers and prime heay- 
jes $6.00@$6.25; light, mixed and packers 
$5.85@$6.00; heavy pigs $5.70@$5.85; light 
Pigs $5.50@$5.75; rough heavies $5.50@$6.10. 
SHEEP:—Receipts for we2k have been 
moderate, demand good, and prices ruled 
strong to higher until Tuesday, when a 
weaker feeling prevailed, and prices on 
lambs declined 25c, while sheep sold about 
15e lower. A fair clearance was ma.é 
at the following values: Best sheep $3.50 
@H4.00; best yearlings $4.25@$4.75; best 
lambs $5.00 to 30.50; stockers $2.% to $2.75. 
Monday, Dec. 15, 1902. 
CATTLE—Market ruled dull and drag- 
gy. 
HOGS—Prices advanced & to 10c. 





SHEEP—Values are about steady. 


choice export steers, 1200@1600 Ibs, $5.00@ | 


fair to good grass heifers, $2.85@$3.35; best | 


| 1908, the fee for recording the pedigrees of 


| 
| 
| 


common milkers, $15.00@$20.00;_ strictly 
fancy milkers sell above $45.00. 
SOUTHERN CATTLE:—Receipts this | 








CHANGE OF RECORD FEE. 


One year ago the Directors of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion gave notice that after January 1, 


cattle 3 years old or over, would be $10. 
Since that time Secretary Groves has giv- 
en notice of this change of rule by print- 
ing it on registration blanks sent out 
from the office, but as some breeders: 
may have failed to observe the change 
of rules we ask our exchanges to publish 
this final notice. Those who have been 
careless about recording their cattle 
when young would do well to look their 
records over carefully before January 1. 
B. 0. COWAN, Ass't. Sec’y. 


SURE CURE! 
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SCOTCH SHORTHORNS. 


mR, coeations Oruickshank Orange Blossom 
F.L. HACKLER, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Oarlinville, Il. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


R. L. HARRIMAN, 
waive Stock huctioncer.. 


Sales made anywhere on the continent. Thor- 
oughly in jigrees, quality and values. 
The mes ac qatinieces an pe se-aate mamas, Have 
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Write me before utes. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
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Horseman 








of Gretna Farm, Gretna, 
week a yearling colt 
2.06%, dam by Al- 


Ss. Gorton, 
bought last 
Britton, 
will J. Davis, 
uid to be a beauty. 


Tomm) 
yone, from 
olt ts 
was $00 
sugwa, 2:134, by Saywa son of Onward, 
by Benjamin's Whirlwind, was re- 
yid to William O'Neil of Lex- 
m, K for $825. He was bred by 
at -rpury Bros., of Madison, Monroe, Co,, 


ef Chicago. 
The price 


M euri 
Ra Eckers will locate at Indianapo- 
with a string of campaigning pros- 

owned by Chicago parties. The 

stable will be known as the Chicago sta- 

Allerson, 2:08%, pacing, will be one of 
members, 

James F. Ramey, Lexington, Mo., has 
his faem Joe Grattan, a four-year-old 
en pacer by Grattan, 213, dam the dam 

f the pacer Jo He, 2:07%; Joe Grattan is 

r-garded as a phenomenal pacer, in fact 

Ramey says he is another John R. 

2:00%. 

M. Johnson, proprietor of 
inty Jack Farm, Bolivar Mo., advises 
that he has seventeen choice Black 
. 14% to 16 hands high, two to six 
s of age, for sale. If at all interested 
write Mr. Johnson for particulars in re- 
ird to this highly bred stock. 
it is announced that John A, McKerron, 
0614, now wintering In Kentucky, will be 
brought to Cleveland next spring by Ed 
Benyon, the successful Kentucky trainer, 
who will take himin charge and train him 
for the sole purpose of taking as low a 

ord next season as possible. He will 
not be in the stud, 

Dan Patch, 1:59%%, has been on the turf 
hree years and in that time has won 18 
races, losing only two heats, and has 
-d 15 exhibition miles. His total win- 
igs for the three seasons are $29175. 
He is now owned. by the International 
Stock Food Co,, that coneern. having 
paid $60,000 for him, 

The skeleton of the great sire George 
Wilkes has been taken from the grave 
at Ash Grove Farm, Lexington, Ky.. 
ind is being mounted by state college stu- 
dents in the museum at Lexington. 
Wilkes died in 1882, being 27 years old, 
and his grave at the home of William L. 
Simmons has been one of the attractions 
at Asn Grove, 

One of the greatest offerings of high 
class Percheron stallions and mares ever 
sold at public auetion will be the dis- 
persion sale of the’ Palo Duro Stud, the 
property of Messrs. Hanna & Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo, on Dee. 19, 1902, Some 
highty bred Jacks will be included in this 
offering, and if you want a choice horse, 
mare or jack, attend the sale. 

The muech-boasted Orloffs came into 
competition with an American bred trot- 
ter in the recent eontest for the American 
Coaching Club's Challenge cup and again 
was the superiority of the American trot- 
ter clearly demonstrated. The four Rus- 

an horses shown were grand specimens, 
but they could not hold their own when 
compared with our home horses. 

\. J. Alexander, proprietor of Wood- 
burn Farm, the famous breeding estab- 
lishment at Spring Station, Ky., died Dec. 
2 of heart failure, He Teft a large for- 
tune consisting of real estate in this coun- 
try and Scotland, ‘Woodburn. was. the 
birthplace of Maud §,, 2:08%, Kremlin, 
2.07%, and many others of note. Among 
the great sires produced there were Nut- 
wood, Swigert, King Rene and Belmont. 

The successful trainer and driver, 
Walter Cox rounded up and secured two 
promising young racing prospects on his 

ent trip to Indiana. One is the two- 

ear-old filly Argunot; 2:264, the other a 
hree-year-old full brother. They, are by 
Argot Wilkes, 2:144%, son of Tennessee 
Wilkes, 2:27, by George Wilkes, 2:22, and 
their dam is by Dr. Herr, a son of Herr’s 
Mambrino. Patchen. 

\. B. Ke of Fayetteville, Ark., says 

columbus,” has. purchased the bay 

re, Lavenia, 2324 by Norvel, 2:14%, 

m Devotion, by Blackwood 74, paying 
$460 for this choice. trotting mare. Luve- 
nia secured her record the past season 
ind should easily acquire a much faster 

cord if raced {n1908, “Mr. Kell has also 

rchased a two-year-ol@*colt™ by” Bago- 

Yte 29215, out of Devotion (dam of Luve- 
212%), by Blackwood 74, which he 

| develop amd race in due time. 

Stallions whose dams were great brood 
mares are likely to prove the most suc- 

sful brood .mare-sires.. The .dam of 

Nutwood, 2:18%, wag the great breod mare 

Miss Russell, that also produced Maud &., 
Slavonic, 209%, and four others 

standard: records. Daughters of 
twood have already produced forty 

records of 2:15 or better; ‘The sec- 

i dam of Nutwood was Sally Russell, a 

roughbred daughter of Boston, the 

‘st successful racé horse of Ris day as 
‘ Winner of long-distance races. 
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7s mas: Henlice are so 
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that runs on wheels. 


Sold Everywhere. 


. Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 


The ups and downs to which fast horses 
are subjected was illustrated this year by 
the former Buffalo pacer Prince D., bred 
in Indiana. Two years ago, after show- 
ing three miles below 2:10, one of them in 
2:08%, this gelding was bought for about 
$8,500 by Buffalo men, and entered ex- 
tensively down the Grand Circuit. He 
went wrong in his early training the 
following spring. He was nursed along 
another year at great expense, but was 
never started, and finally was sold to a 
Pennsylvania man for a small part of 
what he cost. During the past fall he was 
started at some of the pumpkin fairs and 
trailed in the dust when the time was 
below 2:25. He may surprise the natives 
some day at that, if the right man 
gets him. 

The administration of drugs has become 
so glaring an evil on the running tracks 
that members of the Jockey club have 
drawn up a b of a d ts to 
the rules of racing which will be officially 
acted upon by the stewards shortly. One 
of them in regard to ‘doping’ a horse 
reads as follows: “Any person who shall 
be proved to have affected the speed of a 
horse by the use of drugs or stimulants 
administered internally, or who shall 
have used appliances, electrical or me- 
chanical, other than the ordinary whip 
and spur, shall be ruled off." While 
“doping” is rarely resoorted to on the 
harness tracks, it might still be a good 
thing if a rule something like the one 
which the Jockey club will adopt, should 
be incorporated in the laws governing 
harness racing. 

The reputable trainers and drivers of 
the country are deeply interested in the 
future standing of the trottiing turf. A 
strict and impartial enforcement of exist- 
ing rules should bring no word of opposi- 
tion from them. Unless a reputation for 
honesty in public contests is preserved 
and strengthened it will go hard with pro- 
fessional drivers. They will cease to find 
profitable employment. Discipline depends 
upon organization, says “Turf, Field and 
Farm,” and drivers who know the value 
of discipline should stand to a man for 
organization. If the rules are fairly and 
impartially administered, no one will 
have just cause for complaint and a 
healthier atmosphere will surround the 
tracks. It should be the aim of all lovers 
of clean sport to build up, not pull down, 
Ed Geers insists that the fastest trot- 
ter he has ever driven is the black stal- 
lion Lord of the Manor, brother to the 
pacing queen Lady of the Manor, 2:04%, 
by Mambrino King, out of Princess 
Chimes, 2:20, by Chimes. He says he is 
the only trotter he ever saw that could 
out-brush Robert J., 2:01%, when that 
gelding was at his best. The winter the 
“silent man” was in California he be- 
came firmly convinced that in the Lord 
of the Manor he had a two-minute trot- 
ter. On the way East the black colt met 
with an accident which spoiled his tem- 
per, after which he would never trot fast, 
although every effort was tried to get 
him to train kindly again. Mr. Geers 
firmly believes that if he had not made 
that trip to California with Lord of the 
Manor he would ere this have driven him 
to a record of two minutes or better. ‘The 
colt was finally sold to Gen. B. F. Tracy, 
and when that gentleman went out of the 
breeding business last winter the colt 
was purchased by a couple of Canadian 
breeders. 

Cc. J. Hamlin, the veteran trotting horse 
breeder of Buffalo, N. Y., owner of the 
famous Village farm, who is now 8% 
years old, has made a will, providing for 
the carrying on of the great establish- 
ment under the management of his son, 
Harry Hamlin,-in case the latter, who is 
42 years old, outlives his father. There 
will be little change in the management 
of this great trotting stud, for, while 
the stock on the place is now being sold 
off rapidly at both public and private 
gale, it is only to reduce the number now 
on hand and with no intention of aband- 
oning the breeding plant. At the begin- 
ning of this year there were 420 horses 
on this place and since 80 foals of 1902 
have swelled the number to 500 head. 
During this season 150 of these have been 
sold and during the next twelve months 
this number will be reduced to the six 
stallions—Chimes, Direct Hal, The Vice- 
roy, The Corker, The Beau Ideal and Lo- 
tenzo Hamlin—and some fifty brood 
mares, which will be selected with great 
care and will be.the cream of this famous 
collection of royally bred stud matrons, 
Ed Geers is to remain with the Village 
farm anda under the future managenient 
of Harry Hamlin, is to continue to train 
and drive the stars of this farm. 


The most important bit of horse news 
that has transpired since the close of the 
racing season is the sale of the celebrat- 
ed pacing stallion Dan Patch, 1:50%, for 
the record-breaking price for a pacer of 
$00,000, M. W. Savage of Minneapolis is 
the new owner of the unbeaten son of Joe 
Patchen, and has already arranged with 
McHenry to train and drive him again 
text season. Prior to becoming the prop- 
erty of Mr. Savage, Dan Patch was own- 

















BLUE BULL NOTES. 
By L. E. Clement. 

H. B. Hend of Col s, Ks., wil! 
have his horse by Integrity, and some 
colts by him and Anteros, out of a mare 
by Counsellor in the hands of a trainer 
the coming spring. 
Wesley E. Best will have a brother to 
the fast pacer, Dr. B., by Aladdin, out the 
next season. As is well known Dr. B. 
was probably the fastest colt ever sired 
by this good son of Hambletonian. 
Aladdin, now 30 years of age, is owned 
by F. L. Loper of Oswego, Kas., and will 
make a season at that point if he lives. 
Cc. M. Sumner, owner of You Bet, 2:07, 
has him at his barn in Galena, Kas. The 
horse is looking strong and should make 
@ good one in his class in 1908. 
The black colt, Baron Blection, by Bar- 
on Bell, 2:11, dam by Baron Wilkes, is one 
of the fastest pacers in the west. If in 
condition in the spring he will be started 
in slow pacing classes. 
Lulu L., 2:15%4, by Ouray, son of On- 
ward, has a chestnut horse colt by La- 
bette, son of Aladdin, and is bred back 
to him. 
Tom Drew, the old time driver, is at 
A. M. Strode’s farm, “The Home of the 
Aladdins,” at Oswego, Kas., and will han- 
die the young things for market. It is not 
the intention to do any campaigning. 
W. Pfaff of Parsons, who bred Victor 
Sprague and Elkins, says Reuben &., 
2:00%, by Stratford Sprague, was out of 
the old mare Adelaide, dam of Victor and 
Elkins, and was bred by Mr. Rounds, 
now of McCune, Kas., and the former 
owner of Rounds’ Sprague. 
Mr. Pfaff says that Miss Johnson, by 
Bob Rivers, is out of Roxey, by Gen. 
Garfield, son of Gen. Knox, second dam 
old Adalaide as above. 
Mr. Pfaff is in the loan business, and as 
near out of the horse business as a man 
who has been in it ever gets. He has 
a couple of good ones he expects to sell 
between this and spring. 
As one goes over the country it is sur- 
prising to note the number of well-bred 
good-styled stallions that have been add- 
ed to the list of stags, to cater to the fad 
of the “Four Hundred.” The effect will 
be felt in the supply of good ones for the 
market, and in the want of suitable 
brood mares to breed show winning 
coachers and carriage horses for the tan 
bark, and drivers. 
Particularly is this so of the horses just 
a little too small to attract the atten- 
tion of the farmer breeder. The last one 
I fail to find is Belton King by Treasure, 
2:18, a handsome, showy brown horse. 
that would have forced his way to the 
front as a sire in any locality, 
T heard of one man in Eastern Kansas 
that is getting five head of extra good 
stags ready for the spring market. 
While we have a shortage of all kinds of 
good brood mares, and all the stallions 
cannot expect to be as great money get- 
ters as Cresceus, 2:024%., a man who has 
one, that has desirable qualities, might 
better consider the matter too long, than 
to be too hasty in turning him over to 
those men who despoil the best individ- 
uals of all our animal friends to cater to 
the diseased tastes of the followers after 
to-day’s fad. 
One of the best weanlings I have seen 
anywhere is Marvel Babelis 36856 by Ex- 
pedition, son of Electioneer and out of a 
sister to Maud 8., 2:08%, dam Gulbahur, 
by Guy Wilkes, second dam Alicia Nut- 
wood by Nutwood, third dam Alicia by 
George Wilkes, fourth dam Alma Mater. 
If Mr. C. W. Williams bred a better one 
in 1902, I would like to see how it was 
bred. 

This colt was purchased at private sale 
for $1,000. It was Rich Wilson that bid 
off a son of Nutwood for $4,200, the high- 
est price ever paid for a weanling. 

Arrowwood was a great horse but one 
would look to see a colt like this his su- 
perior in every way. We are improving 
every season and the sire that would fill 
the bill to-day, and be the best possible 
ten years from now may have a dozen 
superiors. This is the way I should want 
to select the sire I would breed to. Let 
the other fellow breed to the horse that 
has made the fast record. 

I want to know that the mothers to 
the fourth and fifth generation have been 
producers, and I have a guarantee that 
I am not breeding to a sport without 
power of reproduction. 

At the close of the second year in the 
new century we have three pacers in the 
2:00 minute list. Not less than two more, 
and possibly more than that will be add- 
ed in 198. As the pacer advances so will 
the trotter. The horse that can trot two 
miles in 4:17, as was done the present 
season by Cresceus, bred to such mares 
as we have now will produce coits that 
will trot miles faster than have ever yet 
been trotters. 

It is to be hoped our friend from Maine 
who has so persistently affirmed it was 
impossible to breed the two-minute trot- 
ter may live to see one. If he does or if 
he does not, this generation will see it. 





IT PAYS TO FIT THEM TO SELL. 


The question of spending extra money 
for feed and labor for conditioning horses 
for the sales is not a matter of uncer- 
tainty as to final outcome but is a sure 
thing investment that is bound to pay a 
dividend large enough to satisfy any man 
living. Just a few figures show that, says 
ay exchange. Take for instance six head 
of horses from four to eight years of age, 
horses that have to be regularly driven to 
keep them in first-class condition. Put 
two men at work taking care of them in- 
stead of one, which will mean having 
them thoroughly well cleaned, both before 
and after driving, their feet regularly 
washed out and their stalls kept clean and 
healthy. One man cannot do this work 
and do ft well; at the best he must leave 
& portion of it, for while it is quite possi- 
ble to do all the work that belongs to six 
horses that are being fitted for the sales 
in twelve hours, and that ts a short day 
for the average caretaker of horses, 
the work at this time of year comes alto- 
gether in too much of a bunch to permit 
one man to handle it to advantage. The 
extra man on the six horses for thirty 
days will cost you not over $7 per horse. 

Now to add a little to their feed. Sup- 
pose that at the present time you are 


‘| giving each horse, on an average, twelve 


quarts of oats a day, twelve pounds of 
hay and an occasional allowance of bran. 
etc. Increase this allowance to fifteen 
quarts of oats and twenty pounds of hay, 
and you have an allowance that will be 
too much in some cases for horses that 
are simply being exercised. This increase 
in feed will cost you in thirty days less 
than $4 per head if oats are fifty cents a 
bushel and hay is $20 a ton. At forty- 
five cents for oats and $18 a ton for nay 
the cost per horse is less than $3.50, and at 
country consumer’s prices it brings it 
down to $3, so the total extra expense for 
feed and labor will be just $10 per horse in 

days. The number of head select- 
4 in this illustration is the most expep- 











sive that can be chosen, for one man can |, 
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take care of four horses, he cannot handle 


six and do it right, so if the number 
was eight instead of six, the labor bill 
would not be increased at all, and the 
total extra cost would average but $8 
per horse. By using more labor a greater 
amount of time can be devoted to band- 
aging the legs, reducing swellings with 
absorbing liniments, ete., and this extra 
labor in “fineing’ down the legs of one 
horse will probably repay the extra cost 
on the whole lot, so the other extra mon- 
ey received will be all profit. The d ffer- 
ences in prices at auction between six 
horses well fitted and extra well fed, 
and six horses just ordinarily fed and 
poorly cared for, will be more than double 
the amount that it would cost the owner 
to make the difference, and what man in 
any regular line of business would expect 
to make twelve hundred per cent for his 


money, and that is what doubling your 
money in a month in this case actually 
means, 


If the cost of extra care and extra feed- 
ing amounted to $60 on six horses, the 
regular legitimate amount it should re- 
turn, calculating at the rate of interest 
of ten per cent, per annum on the capital 
investment, so that if just one horse out 
of the six brings $%) more than he would 
have in poor shape, while the rest only 
bring the $10 extra that was spent on 
them, you are making a clean 200 per cent 
on your money. Many men who intend 
to sell carriages, wagons, carts, sulkies 
or harness will have them thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired before sending 
them to auction, sometimes paying over 
20 per cent of the probable sale price for 
repairs, yet they hesitate to pay out two 
per cent on a $500 horse in order to make 
him bring his real value. 

RUBBING TAIL. Sometimes horses 
rub their tails, rub the hair off. One of 
our exchanges gives as a remedy some 


of the sheep dips. It says: Procure some 
of one or other of the tar product 
sheep dips. Reduce with water to the 


proper strength, as directed on the can in 
which the dip comes to you, and apply 
that to the itching tall. These dips dif- 
fer in native strength, as some requiring 
to be reduced with 100 parts of water. 
others with only fifty. We think if you 
apply this according to the directions you 
will receive with the package you will 
bring him out all right. It will also be 
well to give him half a dram of the dried 
sulphate of iron every night in a little 
soft food for ten days. 

At a meeting of the McDonough County 
Stock, Agricultural and Mechanical Asso- 
ciation, held at Macomb, IIl., the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected officers: Pres- 
ident, Dr. W. O. Blaisdell; vice-president, 
A. A. Messmere; secretary, F. R. Kyle; 
treasurer, Geo. Gaeld; directors, W. H. 
Hainline, Geo. W. Reid, E. A. Lane, 
Frank P. Hogan and Geo. D, Tunnicliff. 
The fair will be held dt Macomb Aug. 17 
to 21. The fair is out of debt and is in 
the West of condition. Between $3,000 
and $4,000 will be offered for speed. Among 
the purses offered there will be a Derby 
race, one and one-quarter miles. This as- 
sociation belongs to the Tilinois and Towa, 
Circuit. 


METHODS OF HORSE 





SWINDLERS. 


About “Doping” and “Bishoping”’ 
Defective Horses, 


Facts 


Probably in no business are so many 
tricks and wiles practiced as in that of 
horse-dealing. It is safe to affirm that 
thousands of horses are sold throughout 
the country every year under false con- 
ditions, and so sxiliful have “‘fakers’’ be- 
come that it takes a very clever and ex- 
perienced man to detect the doctoring 
tricks of those who are anxious to sell a 
bad animal to the best advantage. 

Perhaps the commonest of all faking 
or bishoping, as it is often called—a term 
derived from a man named Bishop, who 
during the eighteenth century obtained a 
great reputation for making old horses 
appear young—is in relation to a horse's 
teeth, At full age a horse has forty 
teeth, and not unti! the fifth year are 
they all visible. Six months later the 
“nippers” or front teeth become marked 
by a natural cavity, and it is the pres- 
ence or absence of these marks that cer- 
tifies the animal's exact age. 

As the horse gets older these marks 
wear away, and it is then that the coper 
or faker sets to work to make fresh cav- 
ities as found in a horse of the age he 
wishes to represent. The surface of the 
teeth is cut out with a steel tool, and the 
black lining of the groove, which must be 
visible, burnt in with nitrate of silver or 
some other chemical. In this way horses 
which are often over § or 9 years of age 
are sold as 5-year-olds 

The age of a horse is often increased 
as well as reduced by means of faking 
the teeth. A 23-year-old will often be 
transformed into a 5-year-old by means 
of chiseling out the side milk teeth with 
which horses are furnished up to their 
third year, when they are supplanted by 
the permanent ones. The extraction of 
the former, of course, brings on the lat- 
ter much quicker than would be the case 
in the natural order of things, thus mak- 
ing a horse appear much older than it 
really is. . 

There are various other things, how- 
ever, besides the teeth which give away 
the age of a horse, and which have to be 
faked if the animal is to fetch a fair 
price. In old horses there is generally a 
certain cavity or depression or the skin 
in the forehead immediately above the 
eyes. This disfigurement is remedied by 
a process known as “puffing the glims.” 
A fine-pointed blow pipe is introduced un- 
der the skin above the eye, through which 
the coper blows gently until the deep 
hollow is filled and is replaced by a per- 
fectly smooth surface.’ 

The faking of broken-winded horses is 
an art in itself, so to speak: It is gener- 
ally accomplished by means of drugs, ar- 
senic being chiefly used. The coper also 
pays strict attention to such an animal's 
diet previous to a show, If during the 
trial a horse is a little short-winded, the 
owner will turn furiously upon the groom 


for giving his horse too much hay, when 
in all bility it has had nothing to 
eat oe, for hours. 





a truss of hay in the night, 


and that he was afraid of losing his place 
if he said anything about it. This ex- 
planation will in nine cases out of ten 
satisfy the intending purchaser, and re- 
move any doubts which he might have 
had. 

A singular dodge is resorted to by the 
coper when he comes into possession of 
a lame horse out of which he desires to 
make some profit. The method is called 
“beaning,” and consists in making a 
horse which is lame, say, for instance, in 
the left forefoot, lame in the right one 
also. 

Perhaps a small pebble is inserted be- 
tween the shoe and the hoof of the latter 
foot, the pain of which causes the animal 
to limp with the right as well as the left 
leg, one thus counterbalancing tne other 
and making it appear as though it was 
the jicrse’s natural gait. In leu of a 
small pebbic a small iron wedge is some- 
times driven underneath the foot corre- 
sponding with the lame one, thus causing 
both legs to go lame alike, which only 
gives the horse a different motion 
Doping is a term usually applied to the 


trick of making horses appear spirited 
and high steppers by means of drugs and 
chemicals, An animal is often made to 
pick up its legs in the quick, nervous 
style of a thoroughbred by having the 
back tendons of the leg rubbed with tur- 
pentine, eow-itch and ammonia, which 
burns like fire and makes the animal 


prance with pain. 

Occasionally the coper is successful in 
buying very cheaply what is known as a 
“rogue” horse—one which resists all at- 
tempts to be put into harness. With a 
sharp razor the sides of the horse will be 


shaved in certain places, making it ap- 
pear as though the animal was just out 
of harness and a thorough carriage 
horse 

The same performance will be gone 


through just below the withers, where the 
collar chafes, while, if the horse be a 
tricky one, chloral hydrate and opium 
will be administered. It is not until the 
unlucky purchaser tries to harness the 
horse to a carriage that he discovers the 
animal's temper and its unmanageable 
ways 


STATE FAIR DATES. 





The National Association of Fairs met 
at Chicago during the Live Stock Show, 
and set the state fa!r dates as follows: 








PEO oc ckic cc debcse'd Aug. 17 to Aug 22 
BOER. cobb bb cecrce coupes Aug. 24 to Aug. 29 
New York ................Aug. 24 to Aug. 29 
Minnesota ................ Aug. 31 to Sept. 5 
MED. cuccnncergentkesivers Aug. 31 to Sept. 5 
Wisconsin ...........0045 Sept. 7 to Sept. 12 
Nebraska 4a Sept. 7 to Sept. 12. 
Wr Sey eee Sept. 14 to Sept, 19 
SED. cbb avbceeedeche Sept. 14 to Sept. 19 
RS RR ae Sept. 21 to Sept. 26 
RE ere Sept. 28 to Oct. 3 
TEU. La is chase Sade oh op ocan . Bept. 28 to Oct. 3 





ROD AND GUN 


THOS. B. 





NORTH'S HUN@ING TRIP. 





Dear Governor: 
last week's RURAL WORLD containing 
a short account of our hunting trip on 
the Current river. The account was cor- 
rect. We only killed two deer because the 
dogs we had were not good deer dogs. 
We got four fine turkeys, lots of squir- 
rels, a few quails, several "possums, two 
coons and one wild cat, and fish in the 
greatest abundance, and the finest kinds 
—bass, jack salmon and goggle eye perch, 
all caught with pole and line. 

One of our guides killed a fine, fat doe 
the first day we hunted, and in the after- 
noon the boys went fishing and came into 
camp loaded with fish in time to have 
them ready for supper. It was then the 
feast began, with venison, fish and squir- 


rel, quail, and occasionally a ‘possum 
and a coon. Then just for a change we 
would have roast turkey and Mallard 


duck. It was one continual feast while 
we were there, till the pulling down of 
tents, and breaking up of the camp. Our 
| hunt was by no means a failure, although 
we got only two deer, but we got enough 
of other game and fish to make up for the 
deer we did not get. We had a fine time, 
enjoyed ourselves to the fullest extent, 
and were very sorry when the time came 
to break up camp and start home. 

I enjoyed very much reading the cor- 
respondence from your camp as published 
in the RURAL WORLD, and could almost 
imagine I was with you, taking part in 
the jolly good times you were having, 
and I sincerely hope, Governor, you may 
live to take many more such outings. 
With kindest regards, Truly your friend, 

THOS. B. NORTH. 

Gray's Summit, Mo. 


PARADISE FOR BEAR HUNTERS. 





Austin, Tex., Dec. 13.—Hon, J. J. Ter- 
rell, commissioner of the general land 
office of Texas, has forwarded to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt an urgent invitation to 
visit Texas next fall and join him in @ 
genuine bear hunt in the Davis mountains 
in the extreme western part of the state. 
This personal invitation on the part of 
Mr. Terrell is to be supplemented by a 
visit to the President by Gov.-elect 
Lanham and members of the Texas con- 
gressional delegation, all of whom will set 
forth tn the most alluring language the 
splendid hunting that exists in the region 
where it is proposed the President and his 
party shall visit. It is believed that the 
President will accept the invitation when 
the matter is laid before him. The hunt~- 
ing ground is within forty miles of Toyah, 
Tex., the nearest railroad point, and a 
more desirable place for an outing is not 
to be found in the whole country. Mr. 
Terrell has just returned from a hunting 
trip in these mountains. Although he 
spent but a few days there, he killed six 
bears. Four of these were black bears, 
and the other two were of the “silver 
tip” species. He says that had he arrived 
there two weeks earlier and before the 
cold weather set in in the mountains, he 
could have killed a score or more bears. 

“Tt is the most wonderful bear range 
there is in this country to-day; at least, 
I know of no other locality that equals 
it. An old guide at Toyah told me that 
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GREAT ELEGTRO-GHEMIC BELT 





such as {i t ri le, 8 





lay in confidence, telling 
atonce. Mention this peper. 


.» St. Paul, = 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE! 


when this ELEGTRO-CHEMIC BELT will 
restore you to health and happi- 
ness? This great, free offer is 
made to you, and it holds good for 
@ few days only, so WRITE TO-DAY. 


Out one cent of cost to you. This is areal gift 
for advertising pw 


s. 
give ivifit willbe of any help to you. 


Belt. Itis yours to keep forever, and we un- 
der no circumstances ask for or accept any 
py Ae either now orin the future. This 

We puareniee ie the Best Electric 
A few minutes’ trial will prove to you its pow- 
er, &@ week's wearing will restore strength and 
yee vigor that alone makes life worth living. 

forms 


NERVOUS, SEXUAL, URINARY, KIDNEY ‘AND LIVER DISEASES, 

jpermatorrhea, conditions from abuse, etc. yield at 

ve away only a limited number of these ' Delts. it Wi ‘Cure 

want one, and from those salés we will make our profit. 
all about your case, and the belt will be sent you free 


HEIDELBERG MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


Why be a sorrowful, WEAK MAN, 


Write to-day—it is yours for the asking with- 
e are anxious to 


You 
ply send us your name and we send you the 


, Bh Positive statement of facts. 
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THE FRISCO LIVE STOCK CO., 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MISSOURI. 
711 Commonwealth Trust Bullding, 
Breeders and Dealers ‘1 Thoroughbred Angora Goats. 


We can furnish prospective =e baye Ayes land and goats in any quantity along the Frisco railroad 
These la ands can be had at very low prices, ranging from two to 


ition to the profite to be made from goats in the production of mohair and mutton, the clea 
of thie land by the goats will greatly enhance the value of it, there to the 
indostey, which eames to as much as that derived from the mohair aed the mation — 


com some very choice lands, well located, whi 
very dostranie Sritey and agricultural lands. We solicit corscapenhonse, Attenee cleared, tu aiberapas 


THE FRISCO LIVE STOCK CO., 


711 Commonwealth Trust Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








M. L. AYRES’ 


LIONS. 


PERCHERONS 


y October importation now in my Shenandoah Barns. 
100 REGISTERED PERCHERONS on the farm; 75 STAL- 
Most of them ton horses. Come and see them. 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa. 
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JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 

Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 

and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 months old. : : : 
Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia, Kansas. 








C, @. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. 


Shippers should 


L. W. ERAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr, 








FOR SALE. 


Minister 117294, Scotch Steward 178367. 


Sharons and Young M 


there are fully 5,000 bears in the Davis 
mountains, and I am prepared to believe 
it, continued Mr. Terrell. “The moun- 
tains are easily accessible and the trip 
is not at all fatiguing. One evening 


while standing at my camp I chanced to 
look across a deep gorge and there I saw 
seven bears, all in a row, climbing up @ 
mountain trail. They were big black fel- 
lows, and had evidently been down in the 
valley feeding. It was a sight that 
would arouse the enthusiasm of any 
sportsman, They were some distance oft 
and I did not chance a shoi at them, pre- 
ferring to follow them up next day. This 
I did and I had no difficulty in killing 
two bears. 


“The mountain sides are covered with a 
small bush upon which a most delicious 
black berry grows in a profusion of clus- 
ters, I do not know the ngme of these 
berries, but they have a good taste, and 
the bears are passionately fond of feeding 
on them. They ripen the latter part of Oc- 
tober, and from then on until the middle 
of November the bears come into the 
mountains by the hundreds and feed upon 
the ripe berries. The undergrowth and 
bushes where the berries grow are 80 
tramped down by the bears that the feed- 
ing grounds had the appearance of a herd 
of cattle having stampeded there. 

“If President Roosevelt will go to the 
Davis mountains next fall I will guar- 
antee that he will see and have an oppor- 
tunity of killing more bears than there 
are to be found in the whole state of Mis- 
sissippil. There is not a residence within 
forty miles of the hunting grounds, and 
no guard will have to be posted around 
his camp to keep a curious crowd from in- 
truding. In addition to the bears, there 
are plenty of deer and antelope, and, all 
in all, it is a veritable sportsman’s para~ 
dise.”’ 





__40 Registered Shorthorn Heifers from 6 to 8 months 
old—good ones—at farmers’ 
Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, ete., families, and sired by Lochiel 119976, Scot ch 


prices, Young Mary, 


SAM W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Me. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM. 


SCOTCH COWS and HEIFERS of th Butterfiys 
Violet Bud, Princess Royal families and Scotch-topped Rose o 
arys, all bred to the Scotch bull Pp- 
ton Royal 122721; also a few high-bred Saddle Horses. Call on or address 


JOHN HARRISON, Auxvasse, Calloway Co., Mo. 








Fine Stallion 
Wanted. 


I wish to buy a brown stal- 
lion 15% to 16 hands, from 5 
to 7 years old, good quar- 








tered, round- ribbed, sound, 
clean, well necked and good 


disposition. Well bred and 
must be level gaited. If inter- 
ested write particulars with 
full description and price to 


E. E. Russell, Racine, Wis. 





Twentieth Horse Book. 
Methed of and 


Pending 268 Sénanst the Horse. 
New and Ld of Diseases by 
Morgan's Twelve Remedy System. 
DENTISTRY and CASTRATION 
A short treatise on attle, Dogs and Se. 
ving diseases Two jus: 

Price $1.50. Gatll Jana 1, 1903, saa. 
will be furnished at $1.00 net cash with order. 
DAVID 8. MORGAN, V. S., F 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 
To close out last edition this book 


“FOR SALE CHEAP. 


ne eres se Bier’ Jack. Oanshow plenty 
fase, Baienien rigalities. Ad- 
FOR SALE. 


17 had Jacks, 14 1-2 to 16 hands; two to 
six yer mer R. M. JOHNSON, Polk 
gten ee xchange—1 I Oleve- 

land Bay and 2 Coach Sta . lions; one ¢-year- old; 
all bays. Edw Frick, Hecker, Il, 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
PEACE 





Where the sunlight creeps through the 
river flows still, 
Silent and mournful all day, 
On to the ocean, joined by each rill 
And each little stream from the snow- 
clad hill, 
And out to the throbbing bay. 
But I weep no more, for my blood leaps 
up 
And my life is 
cup 
That has taken life’s grief away. 


bright as I drink of the 


As the brook and the river flow on to the 


bay 
Singing their happy refrain, 
The ocean clasps at the close of day, «+ 
When the wind is hushed, and the sun 
away 


And carries them home again 
So with love as my guide, to al! that is 
right, 
I bless each day as it closes at night, 
I, too, would glide on to the bay. 
AGNES BISBEE 


RURAL WORLD. 
“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE,’ 


Written for the 


I know not why it is, but I never see 
one of those ridiculous cartoons in the 
would-be funny columns of a news- 
per, representing the farmer in an old 
battered straw hat, coatiless, and with 
trousers half-way between ankle and 
knees, and with a tuft of beard on the 
tip end of a pointed chin, a hatchet face, 
and a generally mean and disreputable 
appearance, that I do not feel a sense of 
personal injury, and a strong desire to 
starve that cartoonist into a sensible and 
correct attitude toward the tillers of the 
soil. 

If there is any profession or occupation 
in the world more necessary, or more 
honorable, than farming, I should like to 
know what it is. If these little penny-a- 
liners and cartoonists that infest the 
towns, trying to be funny at the ex- 
pense of the farmer, can live and thrive 
without the farmer's toil and intelligence, 
I should like to know how. 

These same foolish fellows really try to 
discredit the occupation which most of 
any keeps the world alive. It is to this 
that much of the disaffection 
among the ranks of those who till the 
soil may be traced. No one likes to be 
made the subject of continuous ridicule; 
most young men shrink from it with 
something akin .to horror, and there 
ought to be some way to put a stop to it. 

I think the club women of America will 
have to unite in trying to get a law 
passed making it misdemeanor to in any 
way attempt to bring ridicule on an oc- 
cupation so necessary and so noble, 

If these unreflecting publishers would 
turn their funny columns, their para- 
graphs and cartoons against the saloons, 
or any other existing evil, and keep up 
the same unflagging zeal in trying to 
show up the actual disgrace of these 
things, that they employ in trying to dis- 
countenance the pursuit of agriculture, 
they might be a power for good, as they 
are now a source of much evil. 

The go!d-brick joke? It is so thread- 
bare that I wonder how any editor of 
even average ability can fail to be dis- 
gusted with the regularity of its repeti- 
tion. why it is not run in 
with the weather report, or market quo- 
tations, it has become such a standard 
thing 

How these caterers to public taste have 
come by the idea that people like such 
stuff puzzles me much. In contrast with 
these absurd caricatures of the farmer in 
the inane columns of the funny page of 
the general metropolitan paper, stands 
the fine, manly, strong, dignified photo- 
graphs of leading farmers in the agricul- 
tural journals. You see few of these in 
any other place. Instead, you find pho- 
tographic representation of lawyers, 
actors, preachers and business men, not 
to mention the politicians, great and 
small, yet the farmer—the average farm- 
er—is the peer of most of these others, 
morally, physically and mentally. Then, 
the others all thrive because he intelli- 
gently cultivates the soil, raises cattle 
for them to eat, and furnishes everything 
that goes to make up their anatomy. I 
once read of a foolish man who quarreled 
with his dinner. Are not the men who 
relentlessly try to bring agriculture into 
disrepute doing the same thing? Any- 
way, let us beg a surcease of the gold- 
brick idiocy MAY MYRTLE. 


source 


I do not see 


EXPRESSING THOUGHTS. 


We are indebted to a gracefully written 
article in the Sunday papers for mach per- 
sonal information about Booth Tarking- 
ton, who is the author of some of the 
best stories and doughnuts that come 
into existence in Ind’ana. (Mr, Tarking- 
ton owns a doughnut factory.) The In- 
diana novelist's methods of writing are 
told, and in the accounts we read: “In 
writing his stories, he says, he experiences 
difficulty in expressing his thoughts just 
as they come to him.”’ This ought not 
to be regarded as so especially distinctive 
of Mr. Tarkington as to be particularly 
mentioned. It is this peculiarity only that 
prevents the whole world from becoming 
authors. When the difficulty of express- 
ing one’s thoughts becomes insurmount- 
able we have one writer the less, Any 
one who can express thoughts by words 
that give exact shades of meaning can 
be an author worth reading, and most 
people who do it wrestle with the difficul- 
ty and a good dictionary and overcome it 
to a greater or less degree. There are 
thousands who preceded Mr. Tarkington 
in the field of literature who experienced 
difficulty in expressing their thoughts, 
and some never did express them as 
clearly as they desired. Tennyson said: 
“I would that my tongue could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me,’ and Macauley 
never got through revising the words in 
his history. Gray spent seven years or 
more in trying to make his “Elegy” ex- 
press his thoughts, and then Dr. John- 
son said there were only four good lines 
in it. There are a host of people quite as 
handicapped in putting ideas into lan- 





$100 REWARD $100. 


The readers of this paper will 
leased to learn ot Shere is at least ons 


able to cure in all its s' ond that is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only 
= cure known to the medical 
dis: 





ra- 

ernity. Catarrh a constitutional 
ease requires @ constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the sy 


ease, & e jent stre 

jaye} uP B6 co! tution want re 
nature in x @ proprie- 

toes have so much faith in its Saretive 


y case that it fails to cure, 
Bend for list of testimonials. Address, 
seats CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 


sv Drugegists, Te. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


slelile tos 


Games 


FREE 


In each pound package of 


Lion Coffee 


from now until Christmas will 
be found a free game, amusing 
and instructive—so different 
kinds, 


Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
at Your Grocers. 














guage satisfactory to themselves as Mr. 
Tarkington.—Flashlights in ‘“Globe-Dem- 
ocrat.”’ 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OVER THE OKANOGAN TRAIL 





“Yes, mother, Robert Stevenson has 
come home with me; come and see the 
old pioneer who has been on the frontier 
for forty years. He is the sole surviving 
member of the Collins expedition that 
went from Seattle to the Okanogan 
Reservation in 1860. He is the largest 
mine owner in the provinces and has 
owned more than one bushel basketful of 
gold, The great copper mountains on the 
Smilikameen belongs to him. He has 
come to examine the Lake Ridge claim. 
Can you get us a nice lunch and some of 
your best biscuit while we are prospect- 
ing?’’ and he caught me in his arms aft- 
er the fashion of boys who have just 
come home. “Yes, yes, I'll come; please 
give me a chance for my life.” I 
laughed, ‘“‘Let me get my breath and 
brush my hair and take off my apron.” 
“Oh, come on mother! you are all right!" 
he said, as I made a frantic effort to im- 
prove my appearance. 


eyes and massive head, was Robert Ste- 
venson, the old pioneer. In five minuces 
we fet as if we had always known him. 
He was genial as a boy, and his 
vast fund of knowledge in regard to 











the Puget Sound country made his visit 
very welcome. He gave us an account of 
Captain Collins and his daughter Susan, 
a great-hearted woman with her rough 
ways and dauntless courage—one of the 
many who marked the way for the deli- 
cate refined lady who came after. 

The Collins home was open to every 
wayfarer; on all they bestowed lavish 
hospitality. Susan Collins accumulated 
considerable property, but was unfortu- 
nate in her matrimonial ventures, as nas 
been told. One morning she sprang out 
of bed ‘on the cabin floor, and, running a 
splinter in her foot, died of tetanus (lock 
jaw). 

Thirty-two men were chosen to go with 
Captain Collins on this perilous journey 
to the Okanogan Reservation, with sup- 
plies and ammunition for the fort. They 
camped on one of the wooded heights 
where Seattle now stands. 

In 1792 Puget traveled the length of 
the sound and dreamed he had found the 
great river that joined the Pacific with 
the Atlantic ocean. At evening, in the 
hush that brooded over the waters, he 
may have felt a presentiment of the 
march of the hosts who would some day 
take possession of this fair land Per- 
haps the future lay like a burden on his 
heart as he watched the curling smoke 


from the Indian campfires. That ere a 
century passed great cities would be 
builded. That ships bearing the com- 


merece of every land would find a harbor 
here. That future multitudes would 
stand on Mount Ranier, with its snow- 
crowned heights, and gaze on scenes un- 
surpassed for glory and loveliness. Wash- 
ington, with its great timber lands, the 


gem-like lakes, the winding rivers 
Through billows of mist and drifting 
masses of clouds one could catcn a 


glimpse of Mt. Baker, Mt. Hood, Mt. St. 
Helens, the Jeffersonian Peaks, the Cas- 
cade and the Olympic. The smoke of 
cities and villages was not all a dream 
brave Puget. Vancouver has named his 
island. It will be long years before the 
morning comes when Captain Collins will 
call his roll in 1860. Yes, he is calling it 
now. Robert Stevenson, answer it, as ne 
steps to his captain's side. A mere boy, 
the first blue-eyed man the Indians ever 
saw, and his blue eyes and daring, be- 
came a legend in their tribe. Sam Hous- 
ton answers the call; he was a nephew of 
the old Texan general, daring, fiery tem- 
pered, much like his far-famed old uncle. 
The others were men fit for the work be- 
fore them. They marched out into the 
unbroken wilderness and before them 
were mountains to be climbed, turbulent 
rivers to be forded, the trail to be cut 
through the almost impenetrable forest. 
There are nooks where the sun never 
lights the shady recesses. Lakes and val- 
leys to be crossed; on the trail are wild 

sasts and still more savage men. One 
tribe of the Chinooks are unconquerable. 





They are peaceful only through weak- 
ness of numbers. 
In the mountain fastnesS they found 


a black man of giant stature, a chief of 
one of the tribes, who spoke English as 
well as several other languages. When 
asked why he was there, he told them 
grimly, he “was not there to build 
churches."’ When further urged to speak 
of himself he bade them “not to inquire 
too closely.”” He traded Sam Houston a 
horse and cheated him. Sam found it out 
after they left camp and was very angry 
—said “he was going back to kill the 
nigger.’ That would not do at all, and 
it required every effort to keep him from 
going back. The Indians were on tne 
white man’s track. It was, indeed, a 
death shadowed‘trail; they wanted whis- 
ky and constantly harassed the men. 
There was a keg half full, and it is a 
fact that half a keg of liquor will wear 
a pack pony out, as the liquor rolls back 
and forth as it walks. In an unguarded 
hour the men let the Indians have the 
whisky for 60 silver dollars. I thiak they 
filled the keg with water. The terrible 
orgies at the Indians’ camp that night 
made the men realize their terrible mis- 


take. After the Indians sobered up a 
little, back they came for more. The cap- 
tain’s ‘“‘No” was most emphatic this 
time. 


One day they camped on a sandy prai- 
rie about three miles wide. On one side 
flowed the Columbia river. A smaller riv- 
er, the Okanogan, flowed into it. Inac- 


cessible mountains bounded the rest, ex- 
cept an opening outside half a mile or 
more wide. 
gathered 
grave situation, 


‘Two hundred Indians had 
near this opening. It was a 
as the post was stil! 





So this heavy set man, with sted blue} 


some distance away. There was no fal- 
tering now when the Indians renewed 
their demands for whisky. A hostile In- 
dian is bad enough when held in check by 
a treaty of peace, but a drunken Indian 
has no respect for any earthly thing, as 
he says “Indian all the same as white 
man then.” 

The men held a council of war and 
made all preparations possible. Forty 
years ago they did not have the ammuni- 
tion or guns they do now, but these men 
had the best that time afforded. In the 
afternoon thirty-two Indians rode into 


white men. They rede in a circle, nar- 
rowing down each time, howling and 
screaming like demons. Their war whoop 
echoed among the hills. The men under- 
stood their ~nguage, and every vile epi- 
thet that icked thought could devise 
were hurled at the whites. A perfect pan- 
demonium reigned. Captain Collins gave 
his orders quietly. It was evident they 
were trying to scare the white men. 
“Don’t fire!’ was the captain's orders, 
“until I give the word. If these were all 
it would be a small matter, but there 
are two hundred or more outside, remem- 
Each man was in his place. Rob- 
ert Stevenson stood by his captain's 
side, watching the painted, howling 
crew. The Indians would swing them- 
selves on the opposite side of 
cayuses. “See! Captain!” said Steven- 
son, “how nicely I could pick that fellow 
off.” and he drew a bead on the tripled 
head that showed a moment. Sam Hous- 
ton’s blood was boiling—the men were 
growing tired of the Indians’ abuse and 
only strict discipline held them in check. 

The men were puzzled now to know 
what the Indians meant. If a shot was 
fired they knew a massacre would result 
with not a white man left. 
Cascades was home and loved ones, and 
to die like this was bitter indeed. 
nerves were strung to the uttermost 
tension, and if curses could kill, there 
would have been no Indians left. The 
savages were so close now they said they 
could see Robert Stevenson's blue eyes as 


ber.”’ 


he stood by his captain's side. Steady, 
boys! Every man choose his Indian! 
Don't lose a_ shot! Aim! was the 


captain’s command. Each man's weapon 
is in its place ready to speak. Then the 
captain ejaculates: ‘Well, what new 
devilment is afoot now? The Indians are 
headed for the opening as fast as they 
ean go. Surely they will not give up now! 
They will be back. Oh, if we could only 
cross the river, but no, it is deep, wide, 
and treacherous, and the heavy laden 
horses could never get across.” 

It was a terrible night that followed 
For three days they waited, not an In- 
dian to be seen. They must go on; tne 
men at the post were waiting. for them 
and needing the supplies. The scouts 
reconnoitered. “Not an Indian to be 
seen!’ was the report. They were not 
molested and reached the post in safety. 
The men were disbanded and went their 
several ways. 

The years passed on and only one man 
is left who has not crossed the Great Di- 
vide. In the summer of 190 Robert Ste- 
venson went back to the old camping 
ground by the river to the old reserva- 
tion. The young chief heard his story. 
Only two old men were left of the thir- 
ty-two that rode to scare the white men 
into giving them whisky. Item after 
item was repeated by Stevenson, and the 
Indians said ‘Yes, that is true as the old 
man said.’ ‘‘Where are the rest?’’ asked 
Stevenson. ‘“Asleep,’””’ was the answer, 
pointing to the old burial ground. ‘““‘Where 


is your captain?’ asked the old men. 
“Asleep,” said Stevenson, sadly, ‘‘all 
asleep except the blue-eyed captain's 


“Why did you not kill us that 
“Because they did 
six-shooters; they 


boy.” 
day?’ he asked again. 
not understand the 


Po shoot, forever.”” The 
mystery was solved at last. The Chi- 
nooks crowded around him, begging him 


shoot, shoot, 


skookum” (not strong). “I may go back 
again some day,"’ said Robert Stevenson, 
“but I have passed my sixtieth milestone. 
Forty years of pioneer life, with all a 
prospector on the mountains endures, is 
counting against me, strong man that I 
am, I feel, too, that I am growing halo 
skookum.” ELLA CARPENTER. 

Majuba Hill, B. C. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A PROTEST FROM THE FARM. 

I want to lift my influence against the 
custom of putting up immense houses 
and barns after a great crop is raised on 
the farm. You would better consider 
that John or Jane will soon need help in 
making their home nest and so save 
something for them. A great, b'g, empty 
house is a lonely thing when the chil- 
dren are gone. Let the children you 
have brought into this world have the 
advantage of your help early when they 
need it. They may have earned it. It is 
a wretched mistake to try to hold chil- 
dren too long in the old nest, or let them 
rough it out any way they can. Con- 
sider that there is a time for dividing up 
family interests. 

How much of tragedy, sorrow and sin 
might be avoided if only parents helped 
their children to settle by assisting them 
to something to settle on. Before adding 
more acres or needlessly expensive im- 
provements, think about your children 
having something of their own to man- 
age «14 care for, girls as well as boys; 
sometning, if only a town lot or a small 
home in the country. It would cultivate 
the family spirit and set many a light 
burning in happy homes. 

MYRON B. 





It's the men and women who give the 
honest thought to their work wno ac- 
complish maximum results with a mini- 
mum of labor. 


the prairie, just the same numoer as the | 


their | 


Far over the! 


Their | 


thought the white man’s guns Po Po Po | 


to stay. “The men are old and broken, 
you are still brave and strong. “No | 
witka,”’ they wailed. We are also} 


THE PATTERN IN THE LOOM, 





Let us take to our hearts a lesson—no 
lesson can braver be 
From the Ways of a tapestry weaver on 
the cther side of the sea, 

| Above their heads the pattern hangs; 
| they study it with care; 
The while their fingers deftly work, 
their eyes are fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing besides, of the 
patient, plodding weaver: 
He works on tne wrong side evermore, 
but for the right side ever, 
It is only when the weaving stops, and 
the web is loosed and turned, 
That he sees his real handiwork—that 
his marvelous sk-ll is learned, 





The years of man are the looms of God 

let down from the place of the Sun, 

Wherein we are weaving alway, till the 
mystic web is done— 


Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, 
each for himself his fate. 
We may not see how the right side 


looks; we can only weave ana wait. 
But looking above for the pattern, no 
weaver need have fear, 
His toil shall be sweeter than honey, 
his weaving is sure to be clear. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

With the approach of Christmas comes 
the question, ‘“‘What shall I give.’’ How- 
ever, let us rather ask, “‘Why should d 
give?” 

The joyous feast of Christmas is to 
many but the day on which to pay off so- 
| cial obligations, Debts that have ac- 
cumulated during the year are paid with 
interest on this sacred day. Many argue, 
“She gave me a Christmas present last 
year that cost $5, and I will pay $6 for the 
one I give her this year.” Or, “I just 
have to give the Blanks an expensive 
Christmas gift, because I am going to 
ask a favor of them.”’ All kinds of debts 
must be paid, but for heaven's sake do 
not pay any with Christmas gifts. Do 
not profane that day as the money lend- 
ers of old did the temple of Jerusalem. 
Always remember that the Babe of Beth- 
lehem came into the world for man’s 
redemption. “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son" as a 
| perfect gift to redeem us. Love, there- 
fore, and not pride, not self, not obliga- 
tion should be the motive power that 
prompts us to celebrate the day in a fit- 
ting manner. Do not let the commercial 
spirit of the times enter into your calcu- 
lations, but rather hark back centuries 
ago to that humble stable in which was 
born, for our sake, the Christ, the 
Savior. The spirit of love should ani- 
mate us in preparing for Christmas, and 
a generous motive prompt us to give lib- 
erally of our time, money and stores to 
make the day merry and bright. 

In memory of the divine Child, who 
made childhood blessed, let the little 
ones have a day of freedom and joy, of 
merriment and contentment, and recall 
those who made the day the red letter 
day of your childhood years. Forget not 
the poor and the sick, the lonely and the 
troubled; they should be nearer to us on 
this day than om any other during cwue 
year, and in feeding them, in alleviating 
their pain, in consoling and cheering 
them we will be recompensed in the hap- 
that comes to those who - are 
blessed in giving. Let us then put into 
| stock a supply of yuletide good fellow- 
ship to use throughout the year; so that 
when Christmas comes again we will 
have learned the difference between the 
true and the false, the real and the arti- 
| ficial Christmas gift. 

MARIE MERRON. 


FOR COLD MORNINGS. 





piness 








| BACON WITH MUSH.—Fry thin slices 
} of bacon, remove to a warm platter, fry 
| thin slices of meal mush in the 
fat, serve with a slice of bacon on each 
piece. 

| FRIED SCRAPS —Chop fine the bits of 
| cold meat, a little cold potato, stir in any 


corn 


rich gravy. Form tnto cakes dip in 
milk, then in crumbs and fry a rich 
brown. Serve hot 


OAT MEAL GEMS.—Soak two cups roll- 
| ed oats over n’ght, in one and a half cups 
}sour milk, in the morning add one-half 

cup of molasses, a cup of wheat flour, one 
|} egg, a teaspoonful each of salt and soda. 
| Mix well, bake in gem pans in a hot oven 
| fifteen minutes. 

FRIED LIVER.—Cut liver in thin slices 
scald and wipe dry. Dip in the beaten 
yolk of egg, then in crumbs, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, fry in hot fat. 
| FRIED SALT PORK.—Dip thin slices 
of salt pork in sweet milk, then in flour, 
have the spider well greased and hot. 
Place the slices of pork in the spider, fry 
to a delicate brown on both sides. Serve 
hot. Thicken the drippings with flour, 
let brown, pour in a cup of rich sweet 
milk, let boil once, pour in a bowl. These, 
with the oat meal gems, and good coffee 
will make a good break‘ast for any 
healthy appetite—if the gems hold out. 
SALTED SALMON,—Soak over night; in 
the morning place in a skillet with enough 
fresh boiling water to cover; let boil ten 
minutes. Drain, place on a hot platter. 
Lay bits of butter over the fish and serve 
at once. 

FRIED EGGS.—Into hot bacon or ham 
fat drop fresh eggs, enough to cover the 
skillet. Cover the skillet closely, set on 
the back of the stove for ten minutes, 
serve at once on hot plates. 

EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





NONSENSE RHYME. 





I have loved her long and well; 

I love her more than words ean tell. 

She is so sweet and good to me, 

My own dear Jersey cow, my Callee! 
MERRON. 
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Perfect in construction; positive in 
performance. Every genuine Elgin 
has the word “Elgin” e ved on 

the works. Illustrated art boo free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPARY, Elgin, 111. 
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Poultry 


POULTRY HOUSES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have four 
letters from our subscribers asking me to 
describe on paper our poultry house, the 
one I spoke about at Institutes. This 
house has been in use about 17 years, and 
I will tell how to make one a little better 
and just as cheap. 

To winter 70 to 100 hens, with free range 
whenever weather will permit, the house 
should be 10x20 feet, sides six feet high, 
five feet will do, gable roof, door in south 
or east end, small windows in ends, one 
above door and the other at opposite 





gable end. 

The bill of lumber is as follows: 

375 feet siding, 12 feet long.............. 375 
2 sills, 4x4, 20 feet long...........--++ 56 
2 plates, 2x4, 20 feet long.............. 24 
4 cross ties, 2x4, 10 feet long......... 24 
4 corner posts, 2x4, 6 feet long........ 16 
20 rafters, 2x4, 8 feet long.............-. 120 


615 

Sheeting or roof boards, about 200 feet, 

or in all 815 feet; 3,000 shingles; 12 Ibs. 3p 

nails; 14 Ibs. 8p nails; 6 Ibs. 20p nails, 32 

ibs; 1 pair strap hinges; 2 sash, 30x30; 

cost, of course, will vary, but will not be 
far from 


Lumber, 815 feet, at $1.35.............. $11.00 
Shingles, $2.50 per M.............60es00e 7.50 
$3 Ibe. Malls, BO....... ccc rcccdsdecesvseds 96 
PIGS aids eB Sd’ Sai veee scecdveel! ocebtsed 10 
Gash amd GiIaGW <...ccsci..cdevccissiocs 1.50 

$21.06 


There will also be a bill cf 65c for a 
roll of building paper, 10c for tacks and 
about 5c for 1x2 strips for the outside 
cracks, bringing the total cost up to 
$22.56. 

Two men can put this building up and 
roof it in less than two days, and the 
only tools needed are hatchet, saw and 
square. 

The building is put up box frame style, 
and we built the sides of ours on the 
ground, raising them after the boards 
were nailed to sills and plates. Our foun- 
dation is of stone, but where stone is not 
to be had, we would make it of brick or 
of cement, one barrel of the latter and 
six barrels of gravel or broken stone will 
put a sufficiently strong foundation un- 
der a building of the size we name and 
raise it four inches above the ground. 
The cracks are stripped with 1x2 inch 
strips, nailed on with 6p nails, and the 
inside covered with cheap building paper 
costing 65c per roll of 500 square feet. Put 
on with ordinary carpet tacks. 

The floor is of rammed clay, put in dry 
and sprinkled as we rammed down each 
inch layer. Around the edges of floor we 
put in all the broken glass, potttery and 
scrap stove castings we had to discour- 
age the rats, and they have never got in 
the house. 

The door is four feet wide and six feet 
high, made batten style, and has one 
board cut and hinged at the bottom to 
make a small door for use in windy, cold 
weather. We have tried several styles 
of roosts, but never had any as satisfac- 
tory as those made by hanging 2x4 scant- 
ling from the rafters by %-inch rods, 
having rods long enough to let the 
scantling come within two feet of floor. 
Two of these will be necessary, and four 
rods to hang them by; the roosting 
strips are 114x2, let down an inch in slots 
cut in the 2x4 seantling and not nailed. 
Roosts built this way do not touch the 
sides of house, and the strips are easily 
lifted off when one wants to do a general 
house cleaning. 

Of course, I need not say that all 
boards must be driven up close before 
nailing, and that after the building is 
complete, before the paper is put on it 
should be thoroughly whitewashed, in- 
side and out, with two coats of white- 
wash put on liberally. We use a teacup 
of carbolic acid to four gallons of wash 
and put it on twice a year, spring and 
fall. 

It would be desirable to have the lum- 
ber for the house all planed and matched 
but ours is common rough hemlock and 
is very satisfactory. I would not have a 
plank floor under any circumstance; coal 
cinders make a good one, clay better, and 
cemerft best, but I am writing of a cheap 
building and dare not mention something 
that would add 2% to 30 per cent to the 
cost. 

Where a man has his own logs and 
ean take them to a sawmill, he can re- 
duce the cost of building by several dol- 
lars 

I would not build a larger house than 
10x20 for 100 hens that can have free 
range. 

One-half of the house, or 19x10, is de- 
voted to roosts, the rest is clear floor 
with nest boxes at the sides. 

When we had our roosts on a level 
with the plates we sometimes had frost- 
ed combs. Since we put them down we 
have had 28 degrees below zero, and have 
not had frozen combs or feet. 

In building any kind of a house atten- 
tion should be paid to proper drainage 
and grading before the foundation is 
made, Such a house as we describe, with 
100 hens, well fed, kep. in it one year, 
will pay for itself. c. D. LYON. 
Higginsport, O. 





medium sized fowl’s a six foot fence is 
about the thing. For Coch'ns and Brah- 
mas a five foot fence wili do. 

People are often puzzled to know what 
breed to seleet, and I receive many :et- 
ters asking me to tell them the best 
breed. When it comes to selecting a va- 
riety or breed that would please some one 
else I think that would be just as diffi- 
cult to do as to pick out a wife for some- 
body. Very often mistakes are made in 
selecting a breed that is not suited for the 
purpose for phich they are kept. 

If egg production is the main thing 
wanted it is a mistake to select a breed 
of fowls that does not stand high as lay- 
ers. If eggs alone are desired it would 
be foolish to keep hens that would weigh 
eight or ten pounds when a four or five 
pound hen would answer the purpose. 
Two Leghorn hens can be kept on the 
same space and almost the same amount 
of grain that would be required for one 
Cochin or Brahma.’ When meat is the 
chief object, Leghorns, Hamburgs or any 
of the small breeds would not compare 
with the Plymouth Rock or Wyandotte; 
therefore, it would be an expensive mis- 
take to keep any of the small breeds for 
broilers or roasters. Many peop'e want 
a general purpose fowl, one that is good 
for both eggs and meat, and for this 
purpose some of the medium breeds wou'd 
er e nearest filling the bill. 

~reeders have long been working for a 
fowl that will equal the Leghorn for egg 
production and the Plymouth Reck for 
meat. By the number of exper mental 
reports in the past two years I notice that 
the American breeds are running the 
Mediterranean breeds a close race for egg 
production and in one instance the White 
Plymouth Rock came out ahead. There 
are a number of things necessary to pro- 
duce large quantities of eggs with any 
breeds. Proper food, care and a strong 
constitution are the main things, however, 
and the person who neglects these three 
essentials will never reach the highest 
point of egg production, no difference 
what breed they have. By the proper 
mating each year the fowls will become 
hardier and better egg producers. We 
can breed for fine feathers but should 
never lose sight of vigor and egg pro- 
duction when selecting breeders. Tne 
very choicest layers and hustle s, the 
ones with vigor, stamina and snap in their 
eyes are the ones to be bred and the lazy 
drones sold to the huckster. 

Burbon, Ind. 0. P. GREER. 


GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Dec. 8th, and 
we haven't had cold weather severe 
enough to kill the grass in our chicken 
yards, The clover and timothy in some 
of the yards form a perfect carpet. The 
fowls in such grassy yards are all in per- 
fect health and do not get so hungry as 
those in bare yards. This green clover 
supplies an abundance of very valuable 
food at this time, besides it is a cover 
crop for the pear orchard and serves a 
valuable purpose here also. 

The coldest we have had so far this 
fall and winter is 23 degrees above. The 
fruit trees have kept their leaves well. 
The quince seems to be the most hardy 
and trees are in full green leaf yet, but 
the changeable weather from warm to 
cold so often, seems to affect the fowls 
more than a steady cold; it makes them 
draw up, shiver and seek the sheltered 
sunny spots, or stay in the houses. 

The hen likes warm, rainy weather; 
she lays best at such times; to get wet 
in warm rains does not seem to affect 
her, but the chilly autumn rains falling 
on fowls roosting out, is injurious, espe- 
cially for the moulting ones. 

Just at this time eggs are very scarce, 
and they are higher in price now (25c) 
than for some time in my recollection. 
The greater number of the adult fouls 
have not recovered entirely from the ef- 
fects of moulting, and the younger ones 
have laid out their first clutch of eggs. 

When the pullet lays her first clutch 
of eggs and stops laying for a few days, 
as the cold weather comes on at this 
time, she must be well cared for and well 
fed, or she will not lay any more tue 
whole winter. This applies more to the 
light, thin-feathered breeds, than the 
heavier Asiatic kinds. When we can buy 
wheat at a little less than 1c a pound (9c 
per 100 Ibs.), and eggs sell for a little the 
rise of 2c each, they ought to be produced 
at a good profit. 

But there is 9 days of a hen’s life tuat 
she must rest. I do not care how well we 
feed the moulting hen, she will not lay 
until the time comes when she is out 
in full new dress and her feathers all 
ripe. It is a good plan, however, to feed 
the moulting hen well. No use to slight 
the hen in her ragged dress, and think 
no eggs, no feed, I believe the dull time 
will be prolonged by such treatment. I 
know full well that there is a way to 
feed hens to be profitable, and a way to 
feed at a loss, and to feed light during 
the unprofitable season is unwise and 
detrimental to our best interests later on. 
On the other hand, it won't do to house 
warmly and stall feed the heavy hen, es- 
pecially if we intend to hatch her eggs. 
She will scon become overfat; what eggs 
she will lay will not hatch well; the vi- 
tality of her progeny is impaired and the 
hen herself gone by the board. 

I am practical in this. I have seen it 
pan out and know whereof I speak. The 





Mothers will ind “Mrs. Winsiow’s hing Syr- 
ap’’ the best remedv for Children Teething. 


PROPER SELECTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: All domestic 
fowls will stand confinement reasonably 
well if they have nice clean houses, runs, 
and are kept busy most of the t'me. If 
Leghorns. or any other breed of fowls, 
were kept in a barren lot without any- 
thing to do to pass the time away they 
would certainly become restless and would 
be unprofitable, to say the least. Exercise 
is the one great thing when it comes to 
health and egg production. If a person 
decides to keep any breed it makes no 
difference whether they are Bantams cr 
Brahmas, they must be pr perly fed and 
have exercise or the egg basket will be 
empty. 

If you live in town and would like to 
keep chickens you should build a woven 
wire fence around the chicken lot and 
not allow your chickens to annoy your 
neighbors or scratch up your own flower 
beds. It would be as reasonable to give 
the baby the hammer and looking-glass 
as to try to raise flowers and chickens in 
the same enclosure. There is no place on 
earth a hen loves so dearly as the flower 
beds and garden. A hen would rather 
stay in a garden all day and dodge all 
manner of missiles, with her life .emb- 
ling in the balance, than to dwell in peace 
any other place. Wire netting is cheap 
and it don’t pay to take the chance of 
getting into trouble with your neighbors. 
or imposing on them just because they 
have no fighting blood in their veins. 
For Hamburgs, Leghorns and all small 
breeds a seven foot fence is not too high 
and the bottom meshes should be closely 
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light hen Pee Noy ov ery also 
heavy £ ’ good 
ment at all times, and her ebay 
be all right. “Now, it is wise to use Sood 
judgment in feeding all kinds of fowls 
They are all profitable rightly 
managed, The heavy breeds are equally 
as good as the light, and possibly better 
for some purposes and in the hands of 
some breeders. 

I keep three heavy breeds and three 
light breeds, and find them all Profitable 
—and with the pet games thrown in t, 
have a “Scrap” once in a while. 

Farmington, Mo, E. W. GEER. 


THE BURBON RED TURKEY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: wit you 
kindly give space in your valuable paper 
for the enclosed description of the Bur- 
bon red turkey, as I have received go 
many inquiries, in answer to my adver- 
tisement in your paper, as to “What Is 
the Burbon Red Turkey?” It is impos- 
sible for me to answer each inquiry per- 
sonally. 

It is a great advantage to have a dir. 
ferent herd of turkeys from your neigh- 
bor, as the flocks of several farmers are 
liable to run together in their wanderings 
and “Who owns the birds?” is the a))- 
important question. In the Burbon req 
we find a turkey entirely different in co)- 
or to the black and bronze breeds. 

The Burbon red turkey is in no sense a 
mixed breed, but as distinct as the 
bronze. They are beautiful fowls, of a 
dark red color, deepening to brown, with 
white wings and tail and a narrow black 
bar running across the tip of the body 
feathers of the male, while that of the 
female is white. The feathers have a 
bronze sheen when shifted in the sun- 
light, similar to the bronze turkey. The 
under color shades to white and buff. 
The hen is of a lighter color than the 
male. They resemble the bronze in shape, 
but are not quite so heavy as that good 
old breed, but excel every other breed in 
this respect. They are very hardy and 
almost as easy to raise as chickens, and 
are better layers than any other variety, 
more domestic, do not wander far from 
home, and when mature make the most 
beautiful turkey in existence. They also 
fatten easily and dress in fine shape, and 
have a large amount of breast meat. For 
the above excellent reasons I prefer the 
Burbon red turkey to any other breed. 

West Salem, Ill. H. F. HEDRICK. 

The sixth annual pou'try class of the 
Rhode Island Agricultural College. Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island, will meet on January 
7, 1908, and continue for six weeks. 
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Editor RURAT WO breeds 
and some indfviduals of are bet- 
ter milk providers.and "mothers than oth- 
ers, but as far as my obseryation goes a 
moderate sized litter grows and matures 
mere evenly than a very large one. With 
the large breeds, such as the Poland-Chi- 
na, very often a sow can not nourish 
more than six pigs properly. The most 
evenly developed litters from gilts of this 
breed range in number from four to six 
and rarely seven or eight. With the best 
of management the litters exceeding 
these numbers seldom mature without 
showing runts to mar the effect of the 
bunch, for if there is anything the breed- 
er dislikes it is to have a few poor, 
scrawny specimens in among some par- 
ticularly fine ones. 

It may be that the bacon type of hogs 
is capable of affording nourishment for 
larger litters. As to this I can not say, 
as my experience does not extend beyond 
the lard type, but I am convinced that 
unless a sow can be induced to furnish 
an abundant flow of milk from start to 
finish, there can be nothing but disap- 
pointment in large litters, 

It will be found a good plan when 
runts are detected, to remove them to a 
good warm pen, away from the sow, and 
feed thrice daily, or oftener, if they seem 
hungry, a small quantity of fresh sweet 
milk, warmed slightly before giving. 
They soon learn to eat, and solids may 
be added as they seem inclined to take 
them. The plan of leaving the runts with 
the sow for a couple of weeks after the 
rest of the litter are weaned is also a/| 
successful one.—Agricus, 





ENGLISHSHIRE HOGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Having been 
a reader of the RURAL WORLD for over 
three years and finding it an indispens- 
able helper to the farmer, I wish to ask 
for the following information through its 
columns: Is the Englishshire breed of 
hogs the same as the Large Yorkshire or 
Bacon breed? Will some reader of the 
RURAL WORLD give me the addres of 
a breeder of the Large Yorkshire hogs? 
REV. JOHN H. STRAIN. 
Brazil, Indiana. 
FEEDING HOGS. 


When one is not already provided with 
late fall and early spring pasture for 
swine, the time to plan for it is now. Rye 
sown in September or the last of August 
will furnish green food until early win- 
ter, and is ready for grazing in the 
spring following. Wheat makes a good 
hog pasture, while the clovers, of which 
there are varieties to suit every soil and 
condition, are unexcelled as long as they 
last, writes C. B. B. in The Bpitomist. 
Then, when growing pasture is no long- 
er available, much money is saved by 
having some good root crop to fall back 
on. Turnips answer the purpose very 
well, while beets. and carrots may be ad- 
ded if a supply has been stored for win- 
ter use. There is money in hogs if econ- 
omy has been exercised in feeding during 
the growing period. Any one who has 
tried keeping a variety of green food on 
hand for use in balancing the ration will 
affirm this statement. Less grain is re- 
quired to bring them to the fattening 
age, and, at the same time, they are kept 
in better health than if no succulent food 
were fed. After some little experiment- 
ing I have reached the conclusion that 
hogs fed grain but once a day do about as 
well as those to which it is given often- 
er, provided the grain-feeding time is in 
the evening, and a plentiful supply of 
pasture or roots is furnished during the 
earlier part of the day. Skim milk, 
wheat middlings and corn chop mixed 
make an excellent evening meal, while 
clover hay, mangels or turnips or some 
good pasture plant furnishes the balance 
of the day’s bill of fare. 


SELF-FEEDERS FOR HOGS. 


I have used self-feeders for hogs for a 
number of years and find this an excel- 
lent way of feeding, writes 8. W. Sin- 
clare in “Breeders’ Gazette,” especially 
during the fattening period. I do not be- 
lieve it good policy to feed pigs too much 
corn, but while they are young feed ell 
the shelled oats, bran and shorts they 
will eat. While the pigs are small I soak 
most of the corn for them. They should 
have access to all the grass and salt they 
want. I keep threshed oats in the self- 
feeders for them until they weigh about 
125 pounds. By this time they are on full 
feed of ear or shelled corn. Then I usual- 
ly have from 1,000 to 2,000 bushels of corn 
shelled and put in the feeder. 

I like the feeder because it is clean. 
There is no waste of feed if the feeder is 
properly regulated. It is always fresh 
and sweet and the hogs are always fed. 
When a hog is on full feed he is not such 
a fool as not to know when he has 
enough and he knows when he is hun- 
gry. It does not take one-tenth the feed- 
ing space with the feeder that it does in 
troughs when the hogs all want to eat at 
the same time. There is no crowding nor 
fighting, as each hog has plenty and is 
satisfied. Contentment with tne hog as 
well as man is great gain. 

The self-feeder must be kept clean, but 
that is a small job compared with feed- 
ing the hogs two or three times a day. 
Several of my neighbors have self-feed- 
ers for hogs and are well pleased with 
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CAUSES OF SWINE DISEASES. 


Dr. A. T. Peters of the Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station delivered an address on 
hog cholera and other swine diseases 
before a recent meeting of the Illinois 
Live Stock Association at Bloomington. 
We quote the most instructive parts 
herewith: 

“I wish to draw attention to the effect 
of dust. Dusty pens and dusty corrals 
are probably more to blame for the loss 
than the germ of cholera and swine 
plague. I have seen a number of herds, 
time and time again, where a microscop- 
ical examination did not reveal the hog 
cholera or swine plague germ, and where 
post-mortem examinations showed no 
characteristic. hog cholera or swine 
plague lesions; but the pens in which 
these animals were corraled were very 
dusty, and the continual inhalataion of 
this dust produced weak lungs; then cli- 
matic changes with this produced pneu- 
monia and not hog cholera or swine 
plague. The condition just described can 
be seen at certain times of the year on 
many.of our farm lots, and it is not un- 
common—when hogs are stirred around 
in their corrais—to see them create a 
cloud of dust. and immediately thereaft- 
er there foliows a coughing spell in the 
young shoats or hogs. I have seen a 
number of herds where, as stated above, 





and where the simple remedy of just re- 

moving the cause, taking the animals 

and removing them from these dusty 

pens to hard ground floors, and avoiding 

@ repetition of these dusty places, 

brought about a very speedy recovery. 
LUNG WORMS. 

In some districts it often occurs that 
where the grower allows stagnant pools 
of water on his farm and allows the 
stock to drink from these continually, 
the animals are infested with lung 
worms, These little thread worms in the 
lungs can be very readily detected on 
post-mortem examination. On removing 
the lungs and making an incision in the 
same, if they are present you find a 
quantity of them_in the bronchial tubes 
of the lungs. These worms are very apt 
to produce symptoms similar to those 
produced by dusty pens. When thread 
worms are present, medicines can be giv- 
en in the feed to drive off these worms. 
Santonin can be administered in the 
feed, turpentine or gasoline can be ad- 
ministered in the swill, and all these 
remedies should be given on an empty 
stomach. The proper mode of adminis- 
tration is to omit the morning feed and 
then later to give one teaspoonful in the 
feed for an average hog. Two or three 
times will usually suffice. It is also well 
for the breeder not to rely on the chem- 
icals alone, but to clean up the drinking 
and feeding troughs by thoroughly scour- 
ing them with hot water and carbolic 
acid. 

HOG CHOLERA. 

The symptoms of cholera vary and 
there are hardly any two outbreaks alike. 
One man’s herd will have the symptoms 
of diarrhoea, others will have the symp- 
toms of very high fever, others manifest 
fever and constipation both; and it is on 
account of the varying symptoms that 
the majority of swine growers believe 
that all diseas-:s of swine are caused eith- 
er by the hog cholera or by the swine 
plague germ, This is a mistake. The 
variability of the symptoms is due to the 
mode of infection. If the infection took 
place through the respiratory organs it is 
natural that on account of lodgment of 
the germs in the bronchial tubes the re- 
sult in such a case should be the destruc- 
tion of the lungs. If the infection took 
through the alimentary canal, then we 
should find more destruction in the in- 
testines. If it by chance should be taken 
through the alimentary canal and respi- 
ratory organs at the same time, you 
have then again a different picture, 
INFECTION THROUGH WOUNDS. 
But the larger per cent of infection 
takes place through wounds. The aver- 
age hog lot, at least in my country, is 
surrounded with barbed wire, and this is 
a good way for hogs to receive superfi- 
cial wounds, and it is through these 
wounds we have varying symptoms, The 
condition that should be relied upon by 
the farmer for determining whether his 
herd is affected with cholera or not 
should be whether there is a large per- 
centage of loss among the swine in his 
neighborhood and whether the symptoms 
correspond, It is wel) to make a careful 
post-mortem examination—to lay the ani- 
mal down on his back and notice whether 
the skin is purple. When making an in- 
cision into the abdominal cavity one is 
very apt to fina aserum fluid. The in- 
testines will be highly inflamed and upon 
making an incision into the large intes- 
tines, one will find button-like ulcers. 
When these are found you may know 
that hog cholera is present, These ul- 
cers are not very large in’ the early 
stages of the disease, but in the linger- 
ing cases they are of sufficient size not to 
be overlooked. You will find inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which contain cheesy 
deposits. You will find small blood spo. 
seattered over the internal organs and in 
the heart. The sack that covers the 
heart usually is filled with a serum fluid, 
and upon opening the heart valves it is 
not uncommon to find a clot of blood 
which is of an amber color. When these 
conditions are found you may be certain 
that you are dealing with hog cholera.” 





HOGS EATING DISEASED CAR- 


CASSES. 


In his revised “Hogology,” Dr. Joseph 
Haas passes some sevére strictures upon 
veterinarians who persist in counseling 
people to the effect “that if hogs eats the 
flesh of swine were effected with disease, 
they would thereby be protected from 
contagion.”” The doctor’s contention is 
that if swine diseases are communicated 
by drinking from a stream down which 
dead hogs have floated, the disease is all 
the surer to be spread by hogs eating 
carcasses of their own kind, which have 
perished from contagious diseases. If 
there is any room for an argument on 
the point, the doctor would seem to have 
altogether the better of it. There are 
many valuable pointers for the hog rais- 
er in this book. It is free to anyone who 
will write for it, mentioning this paper. 
Look up the advertisement and write for 
it. 


THE HOG PEN. 


So much has been written concerning 
the necessity for clean quarters for hogs 
that it would seem to the readers of ag- 
ricultural papers that the filthy hog pen 
would, ere this, have been a thing of the 
past, but the old idea that the hog en- 
joys filth and that a stinking rail pen is 
good enough for hogs still prevails with 
many. A careful, thoughtful observation 
of a hog’s actions when penned up in a 
close pen ought to teach any one better. 
Under such circumstances a hog will de- 
posit all excrement in the farther corner 
of the pen, and he will dig great holes 
in the ground in order to get fresh, pure 
earth. This only makes the matter worse, 
as the rain will make the fresh earth in- 
to mud, and the hog is compelled to wal- 
low in his own filth in spite of all his ef- 
forts to do better. It seems as if self- 
interest ‘would prompt the owner to do a 
better part by his hogs, but there are 
many whom you cannot make believe but 
that a hog will do as well in mud and 
filth up to his body as in a clean, nice 
pen. Some writers go to the opposite ex- 
treme and picture their ideal quarters 
for hogs so nicely that the plan disgusts 
the average farmer, and as such nice 
hog houses are not practical they are 
dropped without further consideration. 
A very good enclosure may be construct- 
ed by making a pen of slats light enough 
that two persons can move them onto 
fresh ground each day. A pen of that 
kind, eight by ten feet, will do very well 
for three or four pigs, and they can be 
moved about without much trouble. I 
prefer to let hogs have the run of a field 
when it can be done, but sometimes it is 
necessary to pen them. 


STOCK NOTES. 


Any of our readers who have not inves- 


at once for circulars and full informa- 
tion. Address W. I. Short Mfg. Co., 


tigated the merits of “Never Root” Hog 
Tamer should write the manufacturers 


R. M. Snoddy, proprietor of Twilight 
herd of Duroc-Jersey swine at Arm- 
strong. Mo., reports sales excellent and 
customers pleased. We print below a let- 
ter from one of his Illinois friends which 
speaks for itself: 


Nokomis, Ill., Nov. 27, 1902. 
“R. M. Snoddy, Armstrong, Mo. 
“Dear Sir: Pig arrived Tuesday. I am 
well pleased with the gilt and think she 


will make a fine sow to add to my herd. 
Wishing you success, I am yours truly, 

“CHAS. STANDER.” 
We beg to call attention to the fact 
that one dollar will buy a prescription 
which, when filled at your home drug 
store, will cure and prevent diseases of 
swine. This is a scientific German rem- 
edy used extensively by physicians, but 
only just discovered valuable in so-called 
hog cholera, worms, coughs, quinsy, ete. 
No farmer or hog-raiser can afford to be 
without this wonderful remedy. Mr. L. 
E. Frost of Moberly, Mo., will sell the 
receipt for one dollar. We wish to add 
that Mr. Frost is one of the discoverers 
of antikamma, a well-known remedy. 


The Shepherd 


THE POPULARITY OF 











MUTTON, 





For some amazing neglect of opportu- 
nity people seem to be very much behind 
the times in regard to the use of mutton 
—the most nutritious, digestible and man- 
ageable flesh meat to be procured, But 
yet what we may properly cali the mut- 
ton habit is really growing rapidly into | 
popular favor, and where a carcass | 





mutton was heretofore very rarely seen 
in the markets and shops, just now there | 
are scores of them, and the butchers’ | 
boys are as eagerly hunting sheep as they 
ever did the ground hogs or rabbits of 
their boyhood, writes a correspondent in | 
“Sheep Breeder.” This coming demand | 
is easily recognized by its fitful starts | 
here and there, and the local buyers’ | 
presence at the farms wherever a flock 
is kept. We have eighty millions of pop- 
ulation. If we eat mutton as eagerly as | 
the English people do, we should want | 
every sheep now in existence in our broad 
land—both ways—in one year and leave e| 
no stock for another crop. But we are | 
coming to it. The scientific people are | 
really booming mutton as the most nu- | 
tritious, healthful, convenient meat the 
good housekeeper can provide for her 
hungry, eager family. At the hotels om 


restaurants in the cities and on the rail- 
roads mutton is seen where it was never 
smelled even before, and the scarcity of | 
beef cattle (this, by the way, is bound to 
grow), too, is such as to call for more 
mutton every day. And once mutten is 
eaten this becomes a habit, which grows 
by what it lives on. . But it is the farm 
flock which needs to come into promi- 
nence. The farmer can well afford to 
rear sheep and sell them at cost, for the 
mere benefit a flock will be to his land. 
In short, the manure left behind a flock 
is worth every cent called for to rear and 
fatten the sheep; for this is easily done 
on what would otherwise go to waste. 

The range flocks are increasing, and 
will increase as long as any opportunity 
is given by the wise administration of 
the vast western feeding grounds; and 
the due protection by the law, of the 
shepherd on an even equality with the 
cattlemen. From the most ancient his- 
torical times, the shepherds have been 
imposed upon and misused by the cattle 
herders, and many stich instances of op- 
pression are recorded in history both sa- 
cred and profane. It is not, however, the 
square, stand up fight and quarrel on 


equal terms Which is waged by the 
malevolent cattlemen, but those mis- 
creants slaughter the helpless sheep in 
the absence of their protectors, who 


would be able to give a good account of 
themselves in any encounter with the 
cowards who kill the helpless sheep with 
clubs and dogs, and at times by poisoning 
the feeding or the water. And this is 
done on the public lands upon which one 
man has an equal right with any other, 
and especially the one who first occupies 
it. 

Honorable cattlemen, of course, will 
not abet this tyranny, even dishonesty. 
But the herders, acting on their own im- 
pulse, and taking advantage of the un- 
protected flock, club the sheep to death, 
avoiding the use of guns lest the protect- 
ors of the flocks should be informed of 
the attack. The shepherds, on the other 
hand, have patiently borne their wrongs. 
They have not retaliated in any under- 
hand way by secret methods of killing 
the cattle in revenge. So that they have 
a good and just claim to the sympathy 
and aid of the public, whose mouthpiece, 
the local and general public press, may 
very justly interfere for the protection 
of the law-abiding shepherds. 

We have to thank some of the special 
cattle newspapers for strong words in 
condemnation of these atrocious attacks 
on helpless, unoffending flocks, and hope 
the good seed so sown will appear in good 
time for the just treatment of the shep- 
herds. Let us all have a fair chance, 
and equal rights in the use of what is 
public property, to be used without of- 
fence by the first occupier, as his own in- 
dividual right and privilege. 


SAVED THIRTY DOLLARS, 





Having been present when the mail 
was being cpened and the following let- 
ter being among the first “7 was read, 
the writer asked for a copy that read- 

who have not dealt with the firm 
named can see exactly what is being done 
for patrons of that concern. Every mail 
brings just such letters from geuee who 
have | had similar experiences in the pur- 
chase of ranges and a great variety of 
other goods. 

Bozeman, Montana, Dec. 1902, 

Luyties Brothers’ Mercantile do. St. 

uis, Mo. 

Dear Sirs: We have received the range, 
ordered from you, 0. K. Like it very 
much and figure a saving of just $20 by 
buying of you compared with other 

rices, Will send another order soon. 

ours truly, J. BE, CORDRY. 


CARE OF PREGNANT EWES. 





From the time that the ram is placed 
among the ewes it should be remembered 
that success in obtaining a fine healthy 
lot of lambs in spring depends largely 
upon the manner of caring for the ewes 
during the winter season, says “Farmers’ 
Review.” Nearly all ewes that have been 
going upon grass are more or less affiict- 
ed with grubs in their nostrils or even in 
the sinuses of the héad from the action 
of the gadfly in summer depositing yourg 
larvae within the nostrils. This being the 
case, it is necessary to feed the ewes 
well to antidote the irritation of the 
grubs and other parasitic troubles which 
may be present, such-as nodular disease 
of the intestines. The food given will, 
however, have the added effect of getting 
or keeping the ewes in good flesh and it 
is from such ewes that strong lambs are 








no lesions of hog cholera could be found 








Quincy, I1l., and mention this paper. 





born in spring. Where parasites are al- 


|disorder is so common in 


lowed to irritate in the absence of an 
abundance of good food the ewes become 
thin and it is impossible for an animal! in 
this condition to form a fully developed, 
strong lamb in her uterus. The grubs 
eannot be gotten rid of and the nodular 
disease is incurable so that it is no use 
to load the ewes up with powders con- 
taining sulphate of iron and _ similar 
drugs which are often dangerous to the 
unborn lambs. Salt should be given, how- 
ever, in the feed or as a lick, but not in 
too large quantities, as we have known 
of salted hay causing abortion. Most 
sheepmen consider that they feed liber- 
ally when they allow the ewes all the hay 
they can clean up in addition to bright 
corn fodder and possibly a small allow- 
ance of corn. This apparently is liberal 
feeding, but the ration is incomplete. 
The hay serves to fill the stomachs, but 
does not contain sufficient concentrated 
nutrients to keep the animal in the best 
of condition. The foetus is a nitrogenous 
product and is formed from nitrogenous 
foods fed to the dam so that in addition 
to corn and hay it is well to supply some 
form of nitrogenous food, and for this 
purpose crushed oats and bran will be 
found better than anything else. The ad- 
dition of flaxseed meal or cake is bene- 
ficial also, but costly and perhaps not 
necessary where ewes are fairly strong 
and healthy, but should be given where 
they are weak and especially if there is a 
tendency to costiveness. 


Where corn is 
largely fed to a pregnan: ewe she be- 
comes fat rapidly, and invariably this 
fattening process is accompanied by 


circulation of 
liver, 


sluggish 
sluggish 


the b'ood 
This explains why 


and 
liver 
fat pregnant 
ewes and that trouble is very fatal dur- 
ing winter. Many ewes die and the own 
ers report that on opening them they find 
the liver pale in color and flabby or 
mealy, while the gall bladder is filled to 
bursting and the bladder full of yellow 
urine, In these cases the membranes of 
the eyes will be found yellow and the 
tongue yellow and coated. The skin be- 
comes white or yellow and the animal, at 
first fat, becomes thin rapidly before 
death. Constipation is the index to all of 
the winter troubles of this nature, so 
that the condition of the bowels should 
be carefully attended to by the shepherd. 
It is, of course, impossible to watch the 
bowels of each ewe, but the bowels may 
be kept in good working order by the 
feeding of some succulent food during 
winter and ensilage does very well where 
roots cannot be provided, The action of 
dry hay on a pregnant ewe tends to pro- 
duce constipation, and when the animal 
dies the nodular disease, or grubs found 
in the head, are given the blame. The 
liver may be found diseased when the 
ewe is opened, but the true cause of this 
or the average death is constipation from 
feeding large quantities of dry fodder full 
of indigestible cellulose. All the worm 
powders on earth will not save the ewe 
that is fed in such a way as to cause con- 
stipation and liver trouble. The grubs 
seldom kill, and nodular disease is found 
in thousands of apparently healthy shepe 
slaughtered during winter in the abat- 
toirs of Chicago and other large cities. 
The sheep will manage to withstand the 
ravages of worms if they be properly 
fed, and that feeding, in our opinion, 
consists in the free daily use of bran and 
oats along with some succulent food such 
as roots or ensilage. 





MUTTON CHOPS. 





The sheep should be permanently locat- 
ed in their winter quarters by this time. 
They do not like mud and filth in their 
yards, Put plenty of straw and stalks 
under them. They will make rich manure 
for you, says “Farm Journal” 

Take good care of the wethers and get 
them as fat as you can, for they ought 
to more than pay your farm taxes this 
year, We know ours will. 

A temporary shelter fixed for stormy 
days will be appreciated by the flock. If 
you haven't one, now would be a good 
time to put it up. 

Open sheds facing the south, with dry, 
well-littered yards, are preferable for an 
unshorn flock, When fall shearing is 
practiced closed sheds affording protec- 
tion are necessary. 

Fattening sheep should be kept in 
small yards, while the breeders will profit 
by considerable exercise in the open 
flelds, 

Rock salt should be kept in the pens at 
all times. 

The sheep should be dipped before 
housing in the fall; and this is usually 
about the middle of November. 

When dipping has been deferred even 
to cold weather the ticky sheep shouid 
then be dipped and warmly housed. Pour 
the dip along the back of the neck and 
the back, allowing it to run down the 
sides and under the belly. The outside 
coat is then not affected and the sheep 
will remain warm. 

Home mixing of dips is not desirable 
with inexperienced operators, as there is 
danger in handling the strong arsenic, 

Better to buy a good commercial dip 
and follow the given directions in its use. 

To maintain a flock of 100 breeding ewes 
it requires daily fifty pounds of oats or 
bran, 17% pounds corn fodder and 310 
pounds of sugar beets. 

One hundred large breeding ewes can 
be maintained at one dollar per day. 





THE ANGORA GOAT IN MAINE. 





The experience of the Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station with the An- 
gora goat is given in a short bulletin re- 
cently sent out by Director Chas. D. 
Woods, and to those who are looking for 
information regarding them it will prove 
of interest. The first problem we met 
with, says Director Woods, was suitable 
fencing. We soon found that while they 
do not jump they are good climbers, and 
that they will go over any fence the top 
of which they can reach with the fore 
feet. The horns on some of the ewes 
point backward in a V shape, In the 
case of a woven wire fence with square 
openings even with four inch mesh they 
will push their heads through the open- 
ings and get hung by their horns. With 
this kind of a fence it was necessary to 
visit them two or three times @ day to 
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WATKINS’ 
REMEDIES 


are nothing new. They have stood the 
test of time, having been on the market 
for over forty years, They are always 
effective, always ready to use, no delay, 
no unnecessary suffering, no expense to 
Only prompt, pleasant, per- 
manent relief to man and beast. 
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the most desirable side trips, etc. 


CHOOSE 


When planning a California tour, select those routes which give one 
the best ideas of the West—its scenery, its cities and its farms. The 
Burlington forms part of 160 different routes to and from the Coast, 
chief among them, however, is the Burlington to Denver, through scenic 
Colorado and Salt Lake City,—the all-year route; or the Burlington and 
Northern Pacific roads, via Billings, should the tour include the Puget 
Sound country (and it should by all means); again, the Northern Pacific 
or Great Northern lines in connection with the Burlington, via St. Paul. 
aaa ninety per cent of all Coast tours may include the Burlington as a 


If it be not convenient to use the Burlington going, use it returning. 
It is just as good a road east-bound as west-bound. We run personally 
conducted excursions both ways, and two trains daily between Denver 
and St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. 

We publish some illustrated descriptive folders, “To California 
Through Scenic Colorado,” “California Tourist Excursions,” “Califor- 


SPEND THE WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Describe your proposed trip and let us advise the least cost and 
point out how best to include the scenic features, the interesting cities, 


WISEL 




















J. G. DELAPLAINE, City Ticket Agent, S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
L. W. WAKELEY, General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine Street, St. Lewis, Mo, 











E have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all eafe, and some are farrowing 


now. Prices right, 


Come and see them or write at once. 


J.T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 
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Top Poland-China Boars. 


Three choice fall Boars and a number of March and April Boars sired by these Top Boars: Ohief 
8. Victor, T. 0. 8. U. 8. 24, One Price and Dewey Express. This offering is the largest, growthiest pigs 
Lever raised ; lots of size, with quality and heavy bone. I can recommend them. I will treat you fair. 
Write or call and see them. I will take afew high bred top sows to the service of Dewey Express at a 


reasonable fee. 


M. RICH, Fianagan, Ill. 


POLAND CHINAS 


breeding and in‘ividuality. Barly ay opeing 3 Pigs, beth, sopee | by Chief Belipse 22499, cor- 


rected 27166 and Sunshine Chief 27166 for sale at 
30 mi. E. K. C. 


Ee. BE. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the 
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Ww. HM. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilia. 











release the prisoners. A fence with smail 
diamond shaped openings has proven 
perfectly satisfactory. It costs about a 
third more than the ordinary woven wire 
fence of equal height. 


In 1901 we gave them too extensive a 
range and they did but little clearing up. 
In May, 192, six ewes, one buck and five 
kids were put in an acre of young wood- 
land of a mixed growtf; most of the trees 
three to six inches in diameter. There 
was quite a thick growth of underb: ush, 
The small underbrush of birch, maple, 
hazel bush, etc., has been cleaned up 80 
that where there are no alders or ever- 
greens the ground under the trees is as 
clean as though it had been burned over. 
Sweet fern they do not like very well, but 
they have cleaned all of the hardhack 
out of this piece. Ferns and brakes have 
been eaten to some extent. They have 
eaten the leaves and young sprigs of 
bushes in preference to grass. Birches 
two inches or more in diameter they 
have not injured, but they have stripped 
the bark from every maple. Even maple 
trees six inches in diameter have thus 
been killed. We have found them to be 
fond of the bark of apple trees, even eat- 
ing the bark from old trees. 

To clean up birch or evergreen wood 
land they have proven very effective. 
There has been practically no cost for 
the summer’s keeping. The twelve goats 
have been kept without other food on one 
acre of young wood land. They have re- 
quired no care other than an occasional 
visit to see that they are all right and 
that they have water. Salt was given 
occasionally—Michigan Farmer. 


FALL WORK. 


It is a customon therange to cull flocks 
every autumn. Old and broken-mouthed 
ewes and those having injured udders are 
separated from the remainder of the flock 
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TOXALINE 


and sold to feeders who come in from the 
east and they are taken back to the feed- 
ing yards. These culled sheep bring a 
small price which varies from fifty cents 
to a dollar a head, says the Denver 
“Field and Farm.” There are very lew 
places on the range where flock owners 
are engaged in feeding out their own 
culls. It can be done in some sections of 
the range country but for the most part 
they are shipped out to be fed by the 
owners of large feeding establishments. 
An experiment station conducted a feed- 
ing test on one of the large ranches to 
determine the expediency of feeding out 
culls on the range rather than selling 
them at a small price. There is no such 
thing as a blue-grass pasture on the range 
nor are there any large alfalfa fields, but 
it is covered with sage brush and short 
isolated grasses which the sheep have 
usually eaten down to the surface. In 
course of time the experimental flock was 
shipped to market. The ewes did not 
bring as much as the wethers by fifty- 
nine and seventy cents. After feeding 
over 3,000 culls, bringing a net price of 
one dollar and fifty cents a head, the own- 
ers of these sheep will no longer sell culls 
for what they will bring, but will feed 
them out. 








A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr. A. 8. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn. (the clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney pnd bladder diseases will 
write him he wi!! direct them to the per- 








fect home cv-e he used. He has nothing 
whet<ver to sell. 
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‘Names F order named as follows: Nodaway, 
e arkets | of armers Wanted Bates, Atchison, Saline and Vernon. 
| The Missouri Vi Farmer wants names and| A great many fields have been reported 
want to le nd te thls bie fone Dee? making from 7% to 10 bushels per acre. 
WHBAT—No, 2 red 7244 and 78%c; No. 3 seine click aeias ® circulation of over The quality of the grain has been in- 
red 70@71%; No. 4 67@69c; rejected 56@6i1c; | copies ong Si aatnew to be thi farm ps-| jured some in places by the rain but the 
No. 2 hard @8@72c; No. 3 hard 64@70%c; | Pear batt pou will cond Chae aon Gres eeeet | average quality is 9% compared with only 
No. 4 hard 59@68c; rejected 55c; No. 2 Col- anf Addresees and ton coats in stamps or aflver they 45 last year. 
orado white 7244 | es Pt Tay AT ad The average price on farm, given by 
CORN—No. 3 and No. 3 white 434%c; No, jall correspondents, is 32.4 centsper bushel, 
2 46% . No. 3 424%4@43; No. 4 37@4#0x | week. commission offerings for early making the total value of the crop $99,- 
OATS—No. 2 36c; No. 3 M@Btizc; No. 4) yrongay market embracing only about 3 | 7%. 
s8c; No. 3 white 364@8ic; No. 4 white 3@ tearloads. As usual on the first day of TIMOTHY HAY. 
tic; No. 2 white 36%4@3i the week the trade was inclined to go The average yield per acre was 1.6 
RYE—No. 2 496c; No. 3 46%e slowly until). dealers could wet their tons, compared with .84 tons last year and 
FLAXSEED—Nomina! at $1.12@§1.13. “bearings” on what the demand promised | 1.3 in 1900. 
BRAN—67@@8e in bulk and 7c in large and the few attempts that were made at IAVE STOCK, 
and 72c in small sks.; mixed feed at T3c transactions did not offer a comprehen- The number of cattle now in feed lot 
in large and T5e in small sks; middlings |... indication of the market. An en | compared with the average is 91; the 
at 78@90c, according to quality. At mill | ditional source of uncertainty was the | numb r compared with last year is 1651. 
bran sells at 73@75e and ships at %@5c measly condition of the weather: at times | A great many cattle will be wintered 
HAY—Timothy, choice, $15.00@$15.50: No. it aad so dark that business was.out of | #t"ons and fed out on grass in the spring, 
1 $14@$14.50; No. 2 $13@$13.50; lower grades the question, and this fact, as much as|#% that method of feeding is more com- 
at $9@$12. Clover $12.50@$13.50 for No. 1; anything else, retarded the development |™0n than a few years ago. Cattle are 
$11@$i2 for No. 2; light clover mixed; $12.50 of the market into definite shape. A few | generally reported putting on flesh well. 
@913.6 for heavy; $10.50@$11.0. Prairie on Sobthern buyers ate ca the ne ge bewn The number of hogs in fattening pens 
W. side: No. 1 $12@$12.50; No. 2 $11.50@$§12. ing horses and some of! them have one |}ecompared with last year is 125. There 
STRAW—Wheat $5; rye $6.50 for new pressed their intention to buy mules to | Were not many hogs fed last year and the 
and $7@$8 for old. fill out with. This may, in a measure, im-|"®Umber now being fed in this State is 
BUTTER—Firm. Quotation: Cream-| ).o.e the activity of trade, but the South- | uch below the average. 
ery—Extra 30c; firsts %@%c; seconds 3@ | ern demand of itself doe a not appear of Hogs are generally healthy and feed- 
%c. Dairy—Extra 21@22c; firsts $18@19¢; |. mcient volums at the present time to|ins well. The condition as to health is 


grease 4@ic. Ladle packed—Extra 18@Wc; | 
firsts 17@18c. Country—Choice fresh léc; 
poor to fair W@isc. BRenovated—Geod 2i 
@22e. 


work any decided. change in the market. 


PAGE. 


HGGS—Current receipts 21@22c. MILLET AND COWPEAS 
CHEESE—Twins 13c; singles 13\%c; pal 
Daisies 13%c; Y. A. 18%; Long Horns l4c;|! Raitor RURAL WORLD:—I have a field 
Limburger 11%@i12c; Swiss 14@l5c; brick | jn which I intend planting cow peas next 
12@ 124. year, Do you think there would be any 
LIVE POULTRY—Turkeys—Choice at | advantage in plowing it early next st ring 
14@13c. Mixed chickens ,hens and young /and sowing German millet to plow under 
8c. Old roosters 4c. Ducks 12c. Geese %. | pefore June Ist, and then planting cow 
Live pigeons and squabs, per doz, 75c peas? I wish to save the pea vines for 
COTTON—Spot market steady, 1-l6¢ | hay, and I also want to add humus to the 
higher. Ordinary 6 7-8; good ordinary 7%; | soil, I have the millet seed of my own 
low middling 7 13-16; middlings 8%; good raising. German millet made quite a 
middling 8 5-8; middling fair 9%. Tinges | heavy growth for me this year. What ef- 
and stains 4@3-8 off white | fect does a crop of it have on the soil? 
WOOL—Missouri and Illinois—Medium | of what value is it for feed when cut be- | 
ombing and cloch mxd, 20@20%; clothing | fore the seeds have formed? And after 


19%@%; low and braid 17%4@18; burry and | jt has ripened? 


clear mixed 17@17%; hard burry 11@12;| pat, WORLD will be appreciated. 

light fine 18@19; heavy fine 18@15; light SUBSCRIBER, Illinois. 

lamb 1742@18; heavy and coarse lamb 15| /'phe plowing under of millet would help 

@i16 | the cow peas, undoubtedly by adding hu- 
APPLES—Per bbl from cold sforage: | mus to the soil, but it is doubtful wheth- 


Ben Davis, poor at $1.75@$2; choice at $2@ jer the benefit would be sufficient to jus- 





$2.25; fancy up to $2.50; Winesaps from | tity the labor required, unless the soil is | 
$2.25@$3; willow twig $8@$3.75, and Roman | very heavy and needs humus badly. 
beauty $2.50@$3.25, according to condition. | wheat and cow peas or rye and cow peas 
Stock not in storage 25@50c a bbl. less. | make a better combination, The wheat 
Bulk at $1.25 per 100 on trk. or rye can be drilled onto the cowpea 
GRAPES—Catawba at 2c per pony bas- stubble without plowing. 
ket for choice. sd Millet does not improve soil like the leg- 
PEARS—Slow sale. Quote Keifer at|uminous crops such as cow peas, soy 
$2.25@ 82.50 per bbl. for choice beans, clover, alfalfa, vetch, etc., but a 


CRANBERRIES—Jersey in 
way at $8.75@$9 per bbl. Late 
at $9.25@39.50, 

POTATOES—Northern 
at 45@50c for common 
for choice to fancy 


| 
jobbing | harvested crop of it removes a consider- 
varieties | apie portion of the fertility. 
Millet cut when green and properly 
on trk. offered! cured makes good hay of the carbona- 
to fair to ‘ 
white stock; 


50@B55C | coous type; that is, it is good fattening 
poor | hay if rightly balanced with nitrogenous 


stock less; Nebraska and Iowa early Ohio | feeds, such as bran, oll meal or mixed 
2@4ic. with clover or other hay from leguminous 
ONIONS—Northern red at ®@65c deliv- plants. It is never considered very good 
ered in bulk and 65@70e skd.; yellow 58c;| hay for horses, and if allowed to ripen be- 
North Missouri at 35@45c, according to fore being cut is of very low feeding 


ondition; white 75@80c. 

SWEET POTATOES—Bermuda at 6@ 
é8c; Nansemond at 70@80c for yellow to 85 
@%c for red; queen at 60@65c per bu. box. 

TURNIPS—New home-grown at 15@25c 
per bu. box and 50@75c a bbl. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 
prime. 

SHBEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomi- 
nally 75c@$1; shearlings at 10@25c; dry 
stock, fallen, etc., 8@10c per Ib. | Rie Sar Se 

HONEY—Quote: Comb—Dark at W@llc;| CORN yrELD 


value, probably not much better than or. 
dinary corn stover. : 
Prof. Henry in “Feed and Feeding,” 
page 806, says: ‘‘The horseman will use 
millet with caution.” He also says that 
. for milch cows not over six or eight 
28%c per Ib. fOr! hounds should be fed daily. 
| Generally speaking, it would seem that 
| there are other crops which pay better 
|and require no more labor.—E4.] 








AND CONDITION, AND 






choice at 18@lic; choice Colorado white ACREAGE. 

at 14@16, or at $3.25@$3.75 per case. Ex- vam. 

tracted and strained—Southern in bbls./ Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
it 544@6c; in cans 64@6%c; California in | Office of Secretary, Dec. 11, 1902. 


ans at 7@7\éc. The final crop report for this year is 
HOPS—New—New York at 35@88c; | about completed and will be ready to pre- 
Western at 30@32c; Bavarian at 45@47c. | sent to the Board at the annual meeting 
BEANS AND PEAS—Quote, From store |to be held December 16. This report will 
White Beans at $2.35@$2.40 for hand-pick-| give the acreage, yield, total product 
d pea and $2.25@2.50 for machine picked. | and average farm price of all the leading 
Dried green peas—Scotch at $1.75; split/ agricultural products of the State. The 
peas at $2.15 per bu. and $7 per bbl.; black | secretary gives out the following advanc- 
eye at $2; California pink at 3%c per lb.;|ed statement on the present growing 


New York kidney 6c; Lima beans 5%c;| wheat crop, the yield of corn for 1902, 
lentils 44gc; choice hand-picked pea of-| and the number of cattle and hogs in feed 
fered on East trk. at $2.25. lots: , 

BROOM CORN—Fair $55@$60; common | GROWING WHEAT. 


$40@$50; choice $65@$75. | The wheat was sown considerably later 
POP CORN-—Selling on cob at $1 to $1.10 this year than the average and most of it 
per 100 lbs. fcr pearl; mixed at 60@75c. | is small and would be more easily injured 
PECANS—Average receipts about 5%@| by hard freezing than if it had a better 
6%e. | growth for protection. In a few localities 
PEANUTS—We quote; Farmers’ stock | the Hessian fly has done considerable 
—Red at 1%@2c per lb; white 24@2%c. | damage, one correspondent reports the 
WALNUTS—Selling at 45c per bu; Cali- wheat badly infested with plant lice and 
fornia at 10@10%c for hardshell and 10%@ | several correspondents report injury from 
10%c for softshell. rains in early sown wheat on account of 
CIDER-—Sold at $3.50@$7.50 a bbl. | rotting before it germinated; but taken 
HICHORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at altogether the crop is in excellent condi- 
$1 for large and $1.50@$1.75 for shellbark. / tion. The average condition for the State 
SORG. CANE SEED—S0c per 100 Ibs. | is 96, compared with 91 last year and 96 
SORGHUM-—Prime 22@24c per gal. 


in 1900. The average by sections is: 
DRIED FRUIT—Evaporated rings at 4c | Northeast, 100; Northwest, 96; Central, 93; 
to 5c; sun-dried quarters 4c to 6c; sun- 


Southwest, 9, and Southeast, 101. The 
dried peaches 2@2'4c. 


lowest condition is in the group of coun- 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP—New | ties including Pettis, Jolmesn, Cass, 
sugar 8@l2c per lb; Canadian at 13c; ma-/ Bates, Henry and parts of Benton and 
ple syrup, at 60@9c per gal. | Vernon. These are not large wheat pro- 
GRASS SEED—Timothy at $2.90@$3.50; | ducing counties, however. 
clover at $7.50@$10; new redtop at $1.25@/ The acreage sown this year is ten per 
$6. cent below last year, the greatest de- 
crease being in the group of counties 
above named, several correspondents 
placing the acreage at only 10 to 30 per 


HORSES—It was the unexpected that 
happened at the opening of the week in 
the horse market to-day. The impression 


A reply through the RU- 


had gained strength in pursuance of the 
dull and lower market which transpired 
last week, that it would be an off season 
in the horse business until after the holi- 
lays, even at so early a date as this 
week. Commission interests id not 
strive for large supplies, and speculators 
were looking for a way to reduce their 
holdings in order to have as little dead 





cent of last year's sowing. One-fourth of 
the correspondents for the whole State 
report an increased acreage. The acreage 


compared with that sown in 1901 is as 
follows: State, 90; Northeast, 99; North- 
west, 80; Central, 90; Southwest, 980; 


Southeast, 101. It should be remembered 
that last year’s crop was much larger 
than the average and that the crop now 


expense as possible. But the opening Of | sown is 42 per cent larger than the crop 


the week brought with it at least half @/ harvested in 1900. It is estimated that 43 
dozen buyers from the South, all of whom per cent of this year’s crop fs still in the 
gave evidence of an anxiety for supplies, | farmer's hands. aa 


so that in the early auction Monday CORN 
considerably more strength and activity ‘ a 
Missouri stands first in the United 


than last week was demonstrated. Offer- 
ings moved actively, and there was a 
competition among buyers which gave 


| States in the average yield per acre of 
| corn this year. The average yield per 
trade a very encouraging outlook for the aaee is just 40 bushels. The highest aver- 
week. Supplies, in line with general ex- age yield previous to this year was 38 
pectations, were light—too light in fact ; bushels in 18%, Then the total product 
for the good demand which prevailed. pee 250,000,000 bushels. This year the to- 
The Eastern trade did not show itself | tal yield is 307,800,000 bushels. The acre- 
to much advantage, for the reason that age and yield by sections in round num- 
bers is as follows: Northeast, 1,509,000 


there were few offerings of Eastern 

grade on the market; but it is believed a yield per acre 48.8 bushels, total 
that the Eastern trade would hardly | Yield 65,340,000 bushels; Northwest section, 
have shown as much comparative im- | 2,368,000 acres, yield per acre 43.6, total 

provement _as the @outhern, | yield 103,026,000 bushels; Central section, 
MULES—The bad market of the last | '*40.000 acres, yield per acre 41.3, total 


weeks had its effect in a very light | Yield 48,321,000 bushels; Southwest section 
of initial receipts for che | 1,731,000 acres, yield per acre 35.5 bushels. 
|; total yield 61,451,000; Southeast section 
~- 7 <r | 919,000 acres, yield per acre 31.8 bushels, 
as used over sixty total y 9,225, s 
p hese week oe aves oot tor thet | be - puso 29,225,000 bushels. The yield 
children while teeth< | ne southwest section was cut down by 


ing with perfect sauce | the excessive rain during the summer, 


two 
complement 





$ T cess. It soothes the child, preventing proper cultivation and in the 


90 softens the come, Southeast the crop was reduced by the 
SYRU ME oy | Nae ll edy for Siar. |drouth which prevailed in the extreme 
rhoea. Sold b; in‘every part of the | Southeast counties. 
world. Be gure and asi pa Rtg iwenteave The five counties in the State having the 
Senn tottle, . largest average planted to corn are in the 


| ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON FOURTH | ties 


j}earry them through a period of drouth. 


%. In parts of Boone and Saline coun- 
a great many hogs have died with 
|something like swine plague, 

| The complete report will soon be pub- 
lished and may be had by addressing the 
| secretary, Columbia, Mo. 

G. B. ELLIS, Secretary. 


SOWING FOR PASTURE. 


Please give f 


‘ ' 
|}manent pasture without using red clover. and repairs. In 


Th soil is river bottom and was former- 
| ly pine land. 
| been reclaimed over 40 years. A portion 
of the latter has clay subsoil, and is ovb- 
| ject to overflow.—M. G. 

| Of course it is presuppose 
will be fitted in a superior man- 
that it will be fertilized with 


ground 
ner, and 


formula for seeding for per- j will permit of better prices for machinery 


A part of the field is yellow | next season none but union threshers can 
loam, and the rest was swamp which has , secure repairs. 


d that the | outfits rather than pay the 


manures or commercial fertilizers wher- | 


ever the land has become seriously de- 
| pleted. The following will make an ex- 


cellent mixture: 4 Ib. alsike clover, 3% Ib. | 


Kentucky blue-grass, 3% Ib. orchard 
| Srass, 5 Ib. meadow fescue, 3 lb. red-top 
land 5 lb, timothy. The timothy and. clov- 
jer may be sown together; the other seeds 
lare all light and may be mixed and sown 
together, but should not be sown with 
| the clover or timothy. Get the seeds in 
jas early as possible, and mow the pasture 
}the first year. This will have to be done 





twice during the season in order to 
|keep the weeds from smothering the 
grasses. Under favorable conditions 


| 
| enough hay may be secured to pay for the 
labor of mowing. It may be necessary to 
mow the field and leave the material on 
the ground to shade the young plants and 


On that portion of the field which is sub- 
ject to overflow the timothy and clover 
might be entirely discarded and as many 
pounds of red-top substituted for them. 
The timothy will be injured by the over- 
flow if the water remains on the pasture 
for more than a few days, whereas the 
other grasses named will not be seriously 
injured by the overflow. This is partic- 
ularly true of the red-top. Should a per- 
fect seeding not be secured all over the 
field this fall, about the middle of Septem- 
ber sow more seeds, being careful to no- 
tice what varieties are doing the best, 
and sow liberally of these. If this does 
not entirely succeed, sow again the fol- 
lowing spring in early April. Roll the 
ground at least once each year. To 
make a good pasture the plants must be 
near enough together to shade the land 
completely, which shading serves to ar- 
rest to a large extent evaporation. ‘To 
keep the pasture good, do not let the 
grasses go to seed or the weeds get a 
foothold, All this can be prevent- 
ed by mowing in June. Set the 
mower high and leave the material on the 
ground. This tends to thicken the bot- 
tom and this in turn tends to discourage 
the weeds. It is a good plan not to pasture 
too close the first season if you do not 
mow the field, or the second season if you 
do mow. Give the grasses a chance to be- 
come thoroughly established. It takes 
blue-grass nearly two years to get a firm 
ho’? on the soil.—Country Gent. 





FORESTRY FOR FARMERS. 


The farmers of this country own about 
500,000,000 acres of woodland, ten times the 
acreage of all the Federal forest re- 
serves. Most of it consists of small wood- 
lots from which the owners derive their 
timber supplies for farm purposes. 

It was to help the farmer in caring for 
his timberland that the Bureau of For- 
estry several years ago undertook to fur- 
nish him, without cost, with the services 
of its foresters. The offer proved popu- 
lar, and applications for assistance have 
far exceeded the ability of the Bureau, 
with its limited number of trained for- 
esters, .o answer them. During the sea- 
son just passed the Bureau has accom- 
plished more than ever before in 
putting small woodlots under forest man- 
agement and in teaching the farmer how 
properly to treat his timber. Two experts 
have been employed in the north and 
south who have examined and have put 
under management several thousand 
acres of woodland. 

A great deal of wood 
ery year on the farm 
poles, and other uses. Ordinarily, the 
farmer cuts what he needs without 
thought as to whether he is lessening 
the power of his forest constantly to 
yield its supplies. The result is that the 
forest becomes poorer every year and 
less able to furnish the wood its owner 
needs. The skill the farmer exercises in 
the management of his crops is not of the 
kind that enables him to manage prop- 
erly his timber. He needs the services of 
a forester. 

Usually, only one visit to the farm by 
the Bureau’s expert is necessary, and 
this service is given without ccst to the 
owner. When, as occasionally happens, 
a second visit is needed, the owner is re- 
quired to pay the traveling and living ex- 
penses of the expert while employed at 
the work. 


is comsumed ev- 
for fuel, posts, 





TEST ROWS OF CORN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Two rows 
planted in the garden where table peas 
were taken up, aggregating 8 feet, rows 
three feet apart, two grains in the hill 
and hills two feet apart in the row, gave 
me 42 hills. The combined weight of 
yield was 336 pounds. Now, at 43,500 
square feet to the acre, this would make 
the almost incredible yield of 29 tons per 
acre. Mr. Bird says “figures won't lie, 





ANTMD—FAITHFUL PERSON 
W for well established house-in a tow cone 
pan + ag Bs Berphents om, agents. Local 
territory. a an x 
able $19.70 a week in Gash and expenses adn eed 
Position permanent. coastal and 
ar- 


, Varrick, 


but that Mars will figure.” 
facts as they are. 
I frankly confess that I give the re- 


ing, for to me it seems impossible that 
ground could be made to produce such a 
yield. I had planted corn in other parts 
of the garden and where other crops nad 
been grewn, and for a while it looked 
more like a forest of corn than like a 
garden. While I have credit for being 
stingy in saving manure, I am accused of 
using it freely upon my land so far as it 


goes. 
On Nov. 18 I finished bringing in my 
corn and fodder and stored it in the 


old log barn, and now that it has rained 
frequently for two weeks, there is one 
who is glad over the fact of being ready 
for winter, 
On Thanksgiving Day we brought in the 
turnips, carrots and salsify. 
Oh! you say, had you no Thanksgiving 
holiday? Let those who enjoy the answer 
to the question testify. I can well afford 
to “answer never a word.” Kindly and 
hopefully, P. 8. GARMAN. 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


THRESHING COMBINE. 


Washington county, Ill., threshing ma- 
chine owners have organized a union and 
affiliated with a national organization. It 
is expected that every county in the 
wheat-growing sections of the United 
States will be thus organized before the 
next threshing season arrives. The work 
|of organization is being done by the man- 
|ufacturers and will result in a uniform 
| charge of 4 cents a bushel! for threshing. 
|The manufacturers figure that the raise 





soliciting membership, 
they use as an argument the tnreat that 


| The organization of such unions will 
| stimulate sales of machines. Farmers are 
| clubbing together and intend to purchase 
increased 
price. 

Others will go into the business. 

The contest promises to be a bitter one, 
as much feeling has been aroused over 
the new organization. 


THE DELINEATOR FOR JANUARY. 


Among the noticeable features of ‘‘The 
Delineator’’ for January is its fine cover 
—the first of a series that will continue 
throughout the year. The scope of the 


magazine has been generally widened, 
and new and valuable material has been 
introduced jnto = all the departments. 
Clara KE. Laughlin beg'ns a series of pa- 


pers entitled “‘Miladi.’"’ Cyrus Townsend 
Brady is represented by one of nis famous 
bishop stories. Interest is heightened 
in Mrs. Barr's powerful love story, Thyra 
In Homes of the Past and Pres- 
ent Ella Butler Evans interestingly de- 
scribes two famous colonial houses. John 
D. Barry writes on the Stage as a Career 
for Women. Mr. Frank French gives the 
second and last part of his entertaining 
Reminiscences of New England Life. 
Track Athleties for Women by Christine 
Terhune Herrick. Mrs.,Theodore W. Bir- 
ney discusses Childhood. The fashions 
are presented in their usual attractive 
and timely form. The Hair: Its Care and 
Dressing should claim the attention of 
women, For the children there appears 
the first of the “What Happened Then” 
Stories, by Grace MacGowan Cooke. The 
pages of illustrated cookery portray a de- 
cided novelty In a Chinese dinner. Mrs. 
Margaret Hall begins in this number a 
series of Practical Talks to Young House- 
‘keepers, and the Departments preserve 
their usual degree of interest and excel- 
lence, 


WESTERN POTATOES. 


The Kansas City Potato Co., composed 
of fifty local jobbers, was organized four 
months ago, and has just declared a divi- 
dend of 1 per Gent. This indicates a 
yearly profit of 30 per cent on the $20,000 
capital stock. one-half paid up. The 
handling of potatoes in Kansas City has 
been revolutionized. Cut-throat competi- 
tion has been abolished, while cost to the 
consumer has not been advanced. Peo- 
ple receiving car lots are equally pleased; 
90 per cent of the potatoes handled are 
bought in the country—in the Kaw Val- 
ley, in Iowa, Michigan, etc., and ship- 
ments are made to leading cities south 
and east. The greatest saving is in econ- 
omy of operation. The expense of tele- 
grams alone has been enormously re- 
duced. Only four potato firms in the city 
did not join the company. 


FARM ENCOURAGEMENT. 


It is a curious fact, in the history of 
nations, that only those which have had 
to struggle the hardest for an existence 
have been highly successful. As a ru’'e, 
the same thing is true of men, says ‘‘Suc- 
cess.” One would think that it would be 
@ great relief to have the bread-and-but- 
ter problem solved by one’s ancestors so 
that he might devote all Ris energies and 
time to the development of the mental 
and spiritual faculties. But this is con- 
trary to the verdict of history and the 
daily experience of the world. The strug- 
glers, those born to a heritage of poverty 
and toil, and not those reared in the lap 
of fortune, have, with a few exceptions, 
been the leaders of civilization, the giants 
of the race. 


A German professor has experimented 
to determine the effects of various foods 
on the odor given off by cows’ milk. Some 
cows always give milk of strong or dis- 
agreeable flavor, no matter what may be 
the food, which is apt to cause digestive 
troubles. In vain is the food changed— 
the flavor persists. The taste of the milk 
depends in a certain measure on the cow’s 
feed, but in a degreé more important on 
the peculiarities of the animal. 





MUCH NEEDED APPROPRIATION. 





The people throughout the state are 
much interested in the Missouri State 
Fair. It is an institution in which all 
classes feel deeply concerned. The Board 
of Agriculture, under whose management 
the fair is held, has done everything pos- 
sible for the success of the institution. 
They have been hampered, however, for 
lack of funds. The Board undertook 
to erect suitable buildings for the accom- 
modation of exhibitors, and for the com- 
fort and convenience of those who attend 
the fair, but were compelled to leave 
several buildings umeompleted for lack of 
money, The half-finished buildings stand 
staring the people of the state in the face 
today. Other buildings are also neces- 
sary to the success of the fair. They are 
needed; badly needed, Our great state 
cannot afford to conduct a fair on the 
principals of a neighborhood pumpkin- 
show. One of the most important duties 
that will devolve upon the State Legisla- 
ture at its next session is an appropria- 
tion amply large to complete the equip- 
ment of the state fair grounds.—Wheel- 





ANDARD HOUSE, 
born ai., Ohicngo-mees Bay 





ing Mo., Democrat, 


I give the 


sult of this test with just a little misgiv- 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 
ERS. 


throughout the civilized world? 


“Rural Californian." 


larly agricultural 
though any kind 


riculture from “experience,’"’ but any de- 
gree of progress worthy of notice re- 
quired fifty to one hundred years, instead 
of from three to five years, as at present. 
Yet many years ago there were some not 
ed farmers, and most of them were col- 
lege-bred men. Broadening of the facul- 
ties and the acquaintance with the opera- 
tion of nature's laws acquired at colege 
could but be helpful to any farmer. Why 
should not education, especially in the 
sciences, help the farmer? He has to 
deal with scientific questions daily, whe- 
ther he has any knowledge of the ques- 
tion or not. To work in harmony with 
nature's laws requires some knowledge of 
such laws, and the whys and wherefores 
of the phenomena which he observes. 
But special agricultural education is 
what every farmer needs, and if in addi- 
tion to his classical and scientific erudi- 
tion so much the better. The agricultural 
colleges are doing a great work for the 
American farmers, and together with the 
experiment stations, are working a won- 
derful revolution in farm work. 
There is not an agriculturist or horti- 
culturist in the country but has been 
benefited in more ways than one by these 
institutions—hence the necessity of en- 
couraging them. 


ELAM FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Thus far 
December has been a_ very bad, rainy 
month; the sun has failed to show his 
face for ten days, and to-day it is still 
raining, freezing and sleeting, and the 
roads will be a glare of ice should it turn 
very cold; but withal we had the love- 
liest growing fall, that we have had 
for years and the pastures were green up 
to the first of the present month. 

The weather was most too wet for the 
proper harvesting of cow peas, and con- 
siderable of them were lost by the con- 
tinued damp weather. We grew our 
first peas this year, and they are a fine 
feed, but we paid too much for the seed, 
two dollars and a half per bushel, to 


make the crop extra profitable. All kinds 
stock setm to relish them very 
much, they are certainly a boon to a 


farmer who has no) clover. We are a 
great friend of clover. We consider clov- 
er hay properly cured the best hay for 
either horses, cows, or hogs. We had a 
field of bottom land from which we cut 


our eighth crop of clover this fall, 
two crops a year for four years 
—the last or second crop being a 
seed crop. This year’s seed _ yield 


was light but the quality of the seed was 
prime. Next year, or rather, next spring, 
we will plow that field and plant to corn, 
and of course we are almost sure of a 
crop on clover ground. Our wheat was 
sown from medium late to late and the 
result is,we have no fly. and the wheat 
looks fine. 

Last year we sowed rye November 2nd, 
and it made a yield of twenty bushels per 
acre. Of course it was sown on clover 
sod land that had.produced a crop of corn 
that year, so some one would say corn 
ground. Well perhaps that would be 
right, but you see the clover properties 
were not all exhausted. We sowed our 
rye this year Oct. 15th and one patch, 
three acres, November 10th, and it is up 
nice and green. We will seed our wheat 
and rye ground to clover next spring, 
and we never fail to get a catch when we 
sow our own seed, 

Were any RURAL WORLD 
ever troubled with a “good” neigh- 
bor’s stock? We have our patience 
severely tried with one of our nearest 
neighbors’ horses, cattle, hogs, etc. He 
rarely has feed enough to last them till 
January ist and the result is they have 
to forage off his neighbors. This man 
is old and is more an object of pity than 
wrath. Still it taxes our patience se- 
verely at times. 

A few of our farmers are putting in 
blooded stock. Our cows are just com- 
mon natives, fair milkers. We sell our 
milk to a creamery; the price to be paid 
for the current month is one dollar and 
thirty-three cents per hundred pounds. 
As I want to improve my herd will some 
RURAL WORLD contributor tell me 
what breed to select a male from. My 
cows are all reds. Would like to hear 
from some one who has had experience 
with the Red Polls. 

Our County Institute at Vandalia was 
a grand success both in attendance, dis- 
play of grains, ete. The boys of the coun- 
ty exhibited almost four hundred samples 
of corn, which they grew, com- 
peting for prizes, upwards of sixty prizes 
were given the boys. One of the even- 
ing’s sessions was educational. One by 
the rural school children, which was 
excellent. 

Considerable corn is in the shock yet, 
but that which was not eut has been 
nearly all cribbed or hauled tomarket. The 
corn crop throughout this section was 
very good in quality and quantity; the 
price paid for corn is from thirty-three 
to thirty-five cents per bushel. A few 
farmers arehaving their fodder shredded; 
the price charged for the work is ten 
cents per shock of fourteen square hills. 
We have had no experience along this 
line. Wishing the RURAL WORLD con- 
tributors, readers and all a Merry Christ- 
mas, we close. W. A. “ELAM. 
Bond Co., Ill. 


readers 


A GOOD POND. 


The Oklahoma experiment station has 
made some investigation in the matter of 
building farm ponds. The winter season 
may be very profitably spent in building 
ponds on farms where there is not an 
abundant natural water supply. A con- 
stant supply of water of good quality is 
essential to suecess with livestock and 
there are but few farms on which the 
present sources of supply could not be 
in.:proved. Water for household purposes 
must be obtained from wells, cisterns, or 
springs. The last are not common and 
the water from wells is very variable both 
in quality and in amount. The Oklahoma 
experiment station at Stillwater has an- 
alyzec waters from wells in practically 
eve)y part of the territory and while they 
ave usually free from organic contamina- 
tion, a large proportion of them contain 
too much dissolved mineral matter to 
make them either palatable or healthful. 
Cisterns if properly constructed and look- 
ed after, constitute a very desirable 





FOR FARM- 


There are some men left (few however) 
who sneer at the suggestion that a col- 
lege education helps a farmer; but how 
do they account for the fact that agricul- 
ture has kept step with educational ad- 
vancement, not only in this country but 
asks 
By college educa- 
tion for farmers we mean more particu- 

college education, 
of college education 
helps one to farm just as it helps in 
any other business. Before American ag- 
ricultural colleges got in their work there 
had been some slow progress made in ag- 
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source of pure water for drinking and 
eooking. 

Unless there is a natural stream that 
eontains water throughout the year, the 
source of stock water is either wells or 
artificial ponds. Where more than a few 
head of stock are kept and watered from 
a well, a windmill is almost a necessity 
and while Oklahoma has the reputation 
of being a very windy country, there are 
|many days and even weeks at a time 
when windmills do not turn. If a wind- 
will is depended upon, there must be a 
| storage tank of sufficient size to hold a 
supply for calm periods. Thus the outfit 
ranst consist of a well, a pump, windmill 
and storage tank if this plan of securing 
| stock water is resorted to. The cost of 
| this will vary from one hundred to three 
|hvndred dollars and the outfit requires 
constant attentien to keep it in good 
wcrking order. 

‘“huusands of ponds have been built as 
sources of stock water, but very few of 
these ponds have been properly made. 
Water for any use about the farm should 
be as clean and pure as it is possible to 
inake it. Pond water at best is not ideal 
but the average pond is constructed with 
every facility for the making of the wa- 
ter of the pond the worst possible. Cattle 
and hogs stand and wallow in it, then 
drink ef it or refuse to do so and go with- 
cut water, Then they become sick for 
vome “unaccountable reason’ when there 
| was plenty of water in the pond. Too of- 
ten. the pond gets the drainage of the 
barnyard, teing located solely with refer- 
ence to pioximity and with no regard to 
the Kind of water that will flow into it. 

A pond which is to furnish water for 
stock should be located so as to receive 
its water from native prairie hay land; 
if this ‘s not possible, then from native 
rraate grass pasture, More water will 
run off from such land than from culti- 
vated fields, it will be cleaner, and will 
not carry with it so much sediment that 
wils in time fill the pond. The pond 
should be fenced so that no animal can 
go: into it and if any fence on the farm 
is kept in perfect repair, it should be 
the fence around the pond. A galvanized 
iron pipe should be laid through the dam 
at such a point that it will completely 
drain the pond and the end of the pipe 
inside of the pond should be staked up 
out of the mud and be provided with a 
fine strainer. A cut-off may be placed 
either inside or just outside of the pond 
bank and the pipe should be at least @ 
foot below the surface of the soil where 
it comes out of the bank. Nearly every- 
one knows how to build a pond bank. The 
chief cause of leaky ponds is failure to 
remove the sod where the bank is to be. 
The sod in time rots and causes leaks. 
@n come sandy soils, the hauling of clay 
may be desirable but this is seldom neces- 
sary. 

Ur to this point the cost of the con- 
struction of the pond, where the ordinary 
natural advantages exist, will be about 
the same as digging a well. If the pond 
is ip a pasture, a galvanized iron stock 
ta:« with an automatic float valve should 
be connected with the pipe just below the 
pond bank. If water is wanted at other 
places on the farm it may be piped if 
suff.cient fall can be secured and this 
sheuld be taken into consideration when 
loceting the pond. 

Such a pond gs this, with a capacity of 

about one million gallons and full of wa- 
ter now, may be seen on the experiment 
station farm, It is on a hill in the pas- 
ture and gets its water from sod land 
above it. Water is piped to all of the feed 
Icts. including the hog pasture lots, and 
flcws by gravity to the second floor of the 
barn. As it runs from the faucets, it is 
clear as the average well water and it 
tastes good. The cost of building the 
pond and of piping the water for about 
one-third of a mile was about four hun- 
dred dollars. Barring unusual accidents, 
it should cost nothing for repairs and it 
doesn’t cost a cent to operate. It is pos- 
sible that in time, the pipes may become 
clogged with sediment, the fall being so 
slight that the water does not go through 
the pipes with sufficient force to keep 
them clean, But if taken in time when 
first indications of trouble are noticed 
and water is forced through with a force 
pump, the job of cleaning the pipes will 
be a small one. This will in all probabil- 
ity not occur in several years. 
There are few farms where a pond 
could not be constructed inthe same man- 
ner and but few cases where so much 
piping will be required. Ponds built dur- 
ing the early winter have time to settle 
and the spring rains will fill them and 
ins.re a supply of water throughout the 
summer. But it does not pay to neglect 
reasonable precautions and the expendi- 
ture of a little money in providing good 
water is economy of the best sort. 





S. W. MISSOURI NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We have not 
seen old Sol for nine days here in Jasper 
county; for the last two days it has 
rained nearly all the time. Much corn 
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Fourteen tive bers of 
first-class thagazitie, inclading an wa: 
orate-Christmas issue,-sold at ret. ;; for 
% cents, a beautifully exeeuted Art ,) 
ander, finely lithographed on three sheet. 
—such is the offer which Frank Lesbie's 
Popular Monthly, of 141 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, makes to amy reader 0; 
this paper who will send $1.00 subseription 
at once. The Calendar bears on each 
of its three sheets a graceful figure of , 
college girl, dressed apy tely in the 
colors of one of the great colleges, tho 
college seal, ‘dnd the college yell, tne 
oe embodying thé complete coileg. 
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Franeis Brill, Hempétea@,"L. 1., is a 
wholesale seed grower and mekes a spe. 
clalty of stock for critical trade. We asx 
our readers to send for his catalogue for 
examination before making out seed jist 
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in the field yet not husked, as flelds are 
too soft to allow team and wagon to pass 
over. Stack threshing not finished and 
little prospect of it at present. 4 

Farmers are from 60 to 90 days behind 
with their work on account of wet weath- 
er. Many are selling their farms at pres- 
ent as land is in good demand at $30, #40 
and $50 per acre. Where can they do bet- 
ter? Oklahoma seems to be their aim. 
Corn is in good demand at 35c per bushel. 





Many are selling their wheat and cribbing 
their corn, thinking corn will advance 
more than wheat. 


BUSINBSS POINTERS. 








It gives us pleasure to call attention to 
the advertisement of Mrs. John L. Gaiser, 
of Charleston, Ill. Mrs. Gaiser makes a 
specialty of raising Barred Rocks, and as 





we know something about her stock 
cheerfully recommend it to our readers. 


Fruit. trees by the hundred thousand 
are carried by Baldwin, the nurseryman, 
of Seneca, Kans. Write for catalogue, 
just issued, and get his wholesale prices 
before placing your orders. We know you! 
will be pleased with stock and prices. 


For years the public has been annoyed 








beyond measure by the slow, ancient 
methods provided by the postal depart- 
ment for safe transmission of small sums | 
of money by mail. Money orders are in- 
convenient to both sender and receiver. 








The Post Check Currency system offers a 
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knowledge of the laws of the elements of cane 
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A number of books on this subject have 
been published. Some of these are too 
abstruse for the layman. The authors 
have assumed too large an acquaintance 
with the selence on the part of pros- 
pective readers, Some avoid technical 
terms and symbols and aim to teach the 
practical farmer, but a college education 
is generally a condition precedent to a 
comprehension of their contents. A 
volume of the former class comes to our 


This also has a further advantage ‘of 
upon the fair face of pe Rests resentin Je urtac to th ais rays, 
her name With so Worthy: fat] auring such’ drouth ods, but it will 
enterprise; tt should be’ remembered that quickly rally and unroll its leaves when 
“Shaw's Garden” “is “too great and too! rain comes. 

far reactiitig to be considered merely 88| We haive emphasized the fact that 
a local ornament. It is more than @ beauti-| ‘green’ plants breathe in and appropri- 
ful park with greenhouses and landscape | ate carbonic acid gas. Mushroons and 
effects. It is a school of botanical and/ other fungus plants, and, in fact, alll 
horticultural science, a museum and li-! plants having no chlorophyl or ‘“green- 
brary preserving specimens and literature | jeaf” cells, breathe very much the same 
on related subjects, an experiment st@-jas animals. And this suggests another 
tion for original investigation, a !*bor - | question which we put to our inquisitive 
tory for the study of plant pathology, | young readers (of all ages) for considera- 


clares that he has established the efficacy 
of vaccinating cattle against bovine 
tuberculosis and if sibsoquent tests prove 
this statement, there seems little doubt 
that similar methods could be applied in 
cases of human tuberculosis. 

A convention composed of 1,000 dele- 
gates will meet at Oklahoma City, Ok.. 
January 6th, for the purpose of endorse 
ing the passage of the Nelson bill, re- 
cently introduced in the Senate, to unite 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory into one 
state. The outlook for single statehood 
seems somewhat uncertain. The confiict 
of opinion by citizens of Indian Territory 








8T. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR CASCADE GAR DENS. 
did and inspiring, with the addition of |Jake tend the stock and so on, but let; graduate does not enjoy life to half the 


being a biograph—a moving picture—the 
fall of water giving a kaleidoscopic touch 
to the perfect artistry of construction. 

Neither words nor an excellent half- 


them learn to do everything. lextent of the agricultural college gradu- 

If Arthur, who leaves for a year, in the late whose education and training has 
morning, had put in one winter with a/ been on the ground floor. He finds his 
friend near the city who makes 5) pounds | work ready and waiting at every turn. 








living, glowing exemplification of the|tion until next week—‘Why do mush-|tone portray the ineffable beauty of this | of butter a week and sells it for 30 cents | When he lies do t night h look 

use, It|* 3 # down at night he can is likely to defeat its immediate admission 
oy oa paigpigy meta. oe aa oon: highest art of the landscape architect, | rooms have gills?” magnificent composition, formed by the/| per pound, he could have taken an offer | back over a day’s work done and knows as & Arad —= neg sentiment 

A etn ae allio to a student of |2%4 finally, it is a chromatic symphony sil sd harmonious union of architect, engineer, | of $30 per month with board. This friend | that to-morrow will bring duties which, | ynanimous, or neasty on, the Cany walle 
\5 an ae of reds and greens and pinks and yel-|rHke MAGNITUDE OF THE LIVE | landscape gardener and sculptor, | wanted him a couple of years ago, offered if faithfully performed, will show the ; ‘ 


chemistry who has a greater degree of 
familiarity with the technicalities of the 
science, than is possessed by the average 


of public opinion would have won the 
day. However, there is still a prospect 
of a satisfactory adjustment of differ 


lows and blues which stands as a master- 
piece of the collaborated work of its 
founder and those to whom he left its 


STOCK INDUSTRY. The architect has contributed Festival | him wages and to teach him, but he! imprints of his deft hands for years to 


| 
Hall, the ornate structure in the center; | id not think he would like the butter/ come. His salary, which in most cases is 
a. beautifully designed colonnade forming 


business; now that he knows more he is | not large, is sure and more than enough 





The relative importance of several agri- 


man. It states in its face that the ences. 
book wan anes Bown for the use trust. cultural interests may be gathered from |the Terrace of States terminating in two | 8°TTy that he did not go. | for his needs, and in a few years enables Notwithstanding the reports of the 
of students and. teachers in agricultural Following closely the time when the | the folowing stirring words by Secretary highly decorated restaurant pavilions, The short courses in agriculture and/him to accumulate a capital and so cattle car famine and the “great for 


annual banquet is held in honor of Henry 
Shaw, at which meet the florists, gar- 
deners, fruit growers and others with as- 


Willison, in his address made at the recent 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago: 
The meeting you have here now is the 


dairying at our state universities offer | branch out for himself. 
a great opportunity for boys and young | 
men to fit themselves for paying situa- 


and yet another similar strvncture at the 
source of each of the three cascades. 
The light effects and water effects, 


schools and colleges. 
On reviewing this book we are im- 


tunes” being lost daily by cattlemen 


The whims of fashion and the caprices | compelled to keep fat steers which should 





pressed with the need for a primary text 
book on this science which may be com- 
prehended by the average reader. 
Chemistry is closely related to all the 
phenomena obsetved in farm life. It is 
the “how” of most of the mysteries, so 
far as the mind has been able to solve 
them. Custom tells the farmer to plow 
his iand as a preparation for the seed. 
Chemistry tells him that in so doing the 
stubble decays, making humus, and the 
porous soil fets in the sun and air; thus 
is liberated from the inert mineral mat- 
ter of the soll the available elements used 
as food by the young plants; that all 
plants take up their food in a soluble or 
watery condition and by putting the soil 
in “good tilth’ is only meant that the 
greatest possible amount of dissolved 
Mant food is placed at the disposal of the 
little rootlets groping around in the dark 
mould for nourishment. 
Every farmer knows that putting ma- 
nure on the soil increases the yield. How 
many know just why it does this and 
how? Chemistry tells him that for plants 
here is a a ad bal d ration of 
high digestibility. That is, in compara- 
tively small bulk there is a large store of 
sable plant food. If the farmer knew 
Tore of the “how” and “why” of ferti- 
lizers would he not be much less apt to 
waste or ignore the supply heaped up in 
his barnyard? 
The seed is dropped into the soil and 
e man who can only see dollars knows 
‘hat it may sprout and ma&ke a crop. 
“hemistry teaches all the subtle alchemy 
‘nature; how the sun and soil and rain 
Set together down below in that won- 
irous laboratory and begtnning with the 
Serm of life left over by the parent, 
volve, by purely chemical action, cell 
con cell, until the field of golden grain 
waves a welcome to the harvesters. All 
this sort of thing is true in the world of 
animal physiology and in relation to 
feed for farm stock, and volumes would be 
- iuired to enumerate all the interesting 
' “ngs contained in the selence of chem- 
Stry which bear directly upon raising 
crops and feeding animals. 
Tt may be maintained that a field will 
STOW no better crops nor the market pre- 
‘ent any more pleasing aspect, on ac- 
count of a knowledge “how” the crops 
“Tow or “why” the manure effects its in- 
“ase. We do not agree with this po- 
6 We believe that other things be- 
_2 equal, the man who better under- 
*tands the fundamental principles of farm 
»*rations will better succeed in a finan- 


tial 





Ritior, 


sociated interests, it is fit and proper to 
calll attention to the magnificent and far- 
seeing beneficence of the man who was a 
philanthropist—in the truest sense and 
in the most unselfish spirit. 

The portrait and a brief sketch of Henry 
Shaw's life appeared on this page in the 
issue of November 26. 

Ambitious young men are admitted to 
the Shaw school of botany, and the gar- 
den school furnishes thorough and prac- 
tical instruction in the various branches 
of floriculture, market gardening, fruit 
culture, ete. 

Tt is eminently fitting that in the city 
where Henry Shaw lived his life and 
built this enduring monument, there 
should be promised, in connection with 
the Universal Exposition commemorating 
the acquisition of this very territory 
of which the great commonwealth of 
Missouri is a part, the grandest and 
most complete Horticultural exhibit ever 
gathered together for the edification and 
instruction of mankind. 

It is impossible to speak of this famous 
institution without referring to the Di- 
rector of the Garden, Dr. William Tre- 
lease. It would be hard to conceive of a 
more appropriate and happy union of a 
man and his work. A deep student of his 
science. a scholar of broad culture, a 
polished gentleman of singular upright- 
ness, Dr. Trelease combines with the 
three requisites of a well-balanced char- 


most magnificent expression of the 
world’s progressive history. What a long 
time we waited for all this. Forty years 
ago Congress endowed agricultural sta- 
tions and later experimental stations for 
the purpose of helping the farmer toward 
the establishment of the science of 
breeding and feeding, among other things, 
and what an illustration we have to-day 
with regard to the latter. Our peopie 
are beginning to learn something about 
feeding. Our 2,500,000,000 bushels of corn, 
grown this year, is to go to market, the 
greater part of it, through our domestic 
animals. 

Our people are learning how to feed 
economically and prevent waste. There 
is a great difference between shoveling 
grain into a snow bank and feeding stock 
a well-balanced ration in a stable or 
well-protected shed. 

A man cares for a crop all summer, 
works hard in the summer, gets it piled 
up; he has so much corn, he has so much 
oats, and he has got hay and straw and 
all that. 
then, does that man know how to feed 
the stuff so as to make the most money 
out of it? Generally he does not know. 
As a general proposition a very great 


from colleges that we are to 


“roar etait Sepa: rh hE Pagel scholars in the land along those lines, and 

4 that we are getting them rapidly. We 
wisely Gaees the Remco departmental have thousands of men studying in our 
poadhintry of the. inattention. agricultural colleges the sciences that 


make for greater profit on the farm. 


sashes The United States 


CORN LEAVES CURL IN is doing 
DRY WEATHER? 

We should like to know how many of 
the younger generation of farmers could 
explain what causes blades of corn to 
curl or roll in times of great heat or 
drouth? Of course the old farmers either 
know are they are satisfied to say it’s 
the “hot dry weather,” or else they are 
as anxious as the youngsters to learn the 
reason for such common every-day af- 
fairs. 
For those who are not satisfied to mere- 
ly say “it is the dry weather,” but be- 
long to that inquisitive class of beings 
who go poking their noses into dark 
corners with that insatiable curiosity to 
“find out about” things, we will say that 
all plants breathe as well as perspire. 
All green plants (those having chlorophy! 
cells) breathe through little mouths on 
the under side of the leaf. These little 


in the world. 


and Leland Stanford all put together. 


tests. Our animal 


our domestic animals in the 


States. 





way. Without an intimate knowledge 





Well, the question comes up 


waste occurs all over the United States 
in the feeding of our nutrients to our do- 
mestic animals, but there is hope held 
out by the presence of young gentlemen 
have 


more for 
research allong these lines for the Ameri- 
ean farmers than all the other countries 
The Department of agri- 
culture at Washington has more money 
at its disposal for research along these 
lines than Harvard and Yale and Co- 
lumbia and this big Chicago University 


I want to call your attention a moment 
to the magnitude of the live-stock in- 
production a year 
amount to $900,000,000 in the United States 
—$900,000,000 annually is the product of all 
United 
The dairies amount to $472,000,000, 
The little speckled hen of the barnyard 
cackles out $181,000,000 worth every year. 
We sent abroad last year our live ani- 
mals and animal products $244,000,000 in 
round numbers; the year before it was 
$253,000,000--$250,000 000 worth of things go- 


utilizing the highest development of elec- 
trical and hydraulic science, constitute 
the part given by the engineer. 

The landscape architect will provide 
spacious lawns of warped surface, beauti- 
ful flower beds of ornate shapes, care- 
fully pruned trees, spreading terraces 
studded with vases filled with plants and 
flowers. 

The center cascade will emerge from a 
great sculpture group symbolizing Liberty 
and called the Cascade of Liberty. The 
side cascades will emerge from sculptures 
representing the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. Fourteen great sculpture figures, 
each symbolizing one of the states or 
territories in the Louisiana Purchase, 
will form parts of the Terrace of States. 
This is the sculptor's part. 

A great Chicago daily paper recently 
said that the St. Louis World's Fair is 
going to be a National surprise. Such a 
feature as the one portrayed above is 
especially difficult of comprehension in 
its perfectness and grandeur, except by 
seeing it. What we have said about it is 
a mere suggestion. 

FARM HANDS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD:-—It seems to 
me that there must be a great scarcity 
of farm hands everywhere, if the letters 
I have received in the past four weeks 
are anything to judge by. More than 
thirty men wrote me offering to hire one 
of my sons for a year at prices ranging 
from $16 per month up to $2% per month. 
He chose a place with a RURAL WORLD 
reader near Bloomington, IIL, at a price 
between the two extremes mentioned, 
and will start tomorrow to take his job. 





seven to eight months and Te per day 
for winter work stripping tobacco; labor 
in the summer months is from a dollar 
to $1.50 for day labor. A young man with 
no capital but good health, who can get 
$200 per year and his board on a farm can 
save more money than a city clerk on a 
salary of $# per month and the average 
city clerk, bookkeeper or salesman does 
not get $50 per month. 

If L knew five young married men to- 
4ay, who were willing to take the places, 
men whom I could strongly recommend. 
I could find them jobs at $30 to $35 per 
month,’ free house rent, free fuel, free 
gardens and free milch cows. If I knew 








tions, and in writing of this let me say 
that there are more than 500 young men 
in Missouri who ought to be in Colum- 
bia this winter taking these courses. 
Write Dean H. J. Waters for information 
about them. 

Young man, there is just as much hon- 
or, a deal more profit, and no harder 
work on the farm than in the city. 

Cc. D. LYON. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Prof. Mum- 
ford in his reply to Mr. Van Trump's 
queries covers the ground and answers 
the questions thoroughly, but there are 
a few ideas I would like to add in the 
same line. The first thought is that an 
agricultural college and an agricultural 
education represent a new order of edu- 
cation. 


established the agricultural part of the 
institution was kept in the background, 
and when brought to the front at all by 
any, except the farmer and the true farm 
paper, it was for the purpose of ridicule 
and criticism. The Technical, Law and 
Medical faculties absorbed the funds, 
the attention and the students of the 
state, and it has required a Herculean 
effort of those interested to bring about 
a change and to direct the funds, the 
attention and the students to the chan- 





nel that the originators of those schools 


land fands intended. 


It requires a stiffer backbone than a 
majority of country boys possess to with- 
|stand the criticism and ridicule of the 
|eountry newspaper, as well as that of 
{his companions whose minds have been 
biased by those papers and outside show 


Here, men get $16 to $20 per month for and appearances, to enable him to attend 


|a school where a large majority of the 
| students, sons of wealthy parents. are at- 
|tending the law or medical or technical 
| derartments. and who take advantage of 
levery opportunity to reproach and sneer 
lat the agricultural student and _ his 
chosen calling. Such has been the case 
land may be so yet so far as I know. 

| Mr. Van Trump’s question No. 2 is a 
‘stunner. The idea that a farmer who 
liives by daily toil, in shirt sleeves and 
| overalls, under a ten-cent hat and shod 
| with cowhide shoes, is less dignified or 
fess self respecting than a man with a 
“piled” shirt, immaculate collar and 
cuffs, coat and vest of the latest cut 





two such men who could make good but-| and pants creased to a dot, with patent 

ter and were competent to assume charge | leather shoes and a four-dollar hat, whose 

of 15 to % cows T could get them jobs at|assets consist of his present ancien 
i 








For years after those schools were | 


' sewing machine. 


of trade have no terrors for him. And a 
rotund old farmer with houses and lands, 
barns and cribs, horses and cattle, pigs 
and chickens, turkeys and geese, is more 
to be envied than the lawyer with his 
mortgages and doubtful securities; the 
doctor with his office practice, old ac- 
counts and life insurance policies; or the 
teacher with his racked nerves and de- 
pendence on relatives; or the mechanic 
with his savings bank account or resi- 
dence property to rent; or the engineer 
with his annuities from the accident in- 
surance companies, or any other man on 
God's green earth. 

I will venture a guess that twenty 
years from now, in proportion to the num- 
bers graduated, there will be ten inde- 
pendent, well-to-do—not to say rich— 
graduates from agricultural colleges to 
one from any of the so-calied dignified 
and respectable colleges. Cc, A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

The RURAL WORLD sewing machines 
are going off lively. Never was there 
such an opportunity offered to get a good 
Two or three days’ 
work in any good neighborhood will pro- 
cure the 40 subscribers, and then you will 
have a sewing machine that will last a 
lifctime. If any one needs a sewing ma- 
chine now is the time to get it, and get it 
free. A few days’ work will establish it 
in your home. 

All sorts of new plans for teaching ag- 
riculture are being tried in the West. In 
Missouri an exhibition car is hauled by 
the railroads. This car carries samples 
of farm products for exhibition. Speak- 
ers go along and the car can be turned 
into a small hall for holding a meeting if 
desired, In a dairy section, stock food, 
forage plants, dairy utensils and even 
animals will be carried, In a fruit-grow- 
ing section tools and appliances for culti- 
vating, spraying, ete., will be on hand. 
All this is under direction of the Missouri 
Experiment Station. It seems like a 
grand thing, especially for a large State. 
The West is ahead of the East in such 
matters because the western farmer has 
been able to make his power definitely 
felt.—Rural New Yorker. 





beautiful to give over to deadening toil 
and stupefying drudgery. There is a 
playtime in the economy of Nature, as 
well as a time for work. Remember that 
a man can do more work in six days 





than he can in seven. 


be bowling along the trunk lines to the 
shambles, the depressed condition of cat 
tle markets still continues, owing to ex- 
tensive shipments of all classes of stuff 
Stockers and feeders are quoted from $2.00 
to $4.25 and beef steers from $4.6 to 96.7% 
according to grade. These prices are 
much lower than those of two months 
ago, while the relative supply of cattle is 
less. If stockmen knew how many cattle 
there ere in the country they would have 
some basis for sound judgment whether 
to ship or hold. An annual live stock 
census is imperative. As it is now, no- 
body can foresee the precipice of a pos- 
sibie cattle shortage until we fall into tt 

No doubt President Roosevelt is glad 
to be rid of the position as arbitrator in 
the case of Venesuela and Great Britain. 
Germany and Italy. The arbitrament goes 
to the Hague tribunal, which is a sort 
of international court for the trial of all 
cases between nations. Back of all other 
courts in the world is force, called the 
“strong arm of the law,” represented in 
this countnry by constable, sheriff or 
United States Marshal. This 
branch of governmoat enforces the de- 
cisions of courts. When folks get so 
goo as not to need a sheriff they wil! 
need no courts, General Suerman said 
“War is hell,” and the idea of universal 
peace and arbitration is very pleasing. 
‘but we would like to inquire who repre- 
sents the executive department of The 
Hague tribunal? Suppose Venezuela, for 
instance, declines to submit to its de- 
cision. The question is open. 

The Post Check Currency does away 
with the cumbrous money order ma- 
chinery. A min can make out his order 
wherever he likes and it is payable only 
to the person designated. It saves time, 
expense and loss and is at once fhe most 
convenient, practical and sensible meas- 
ure the wit of man has yet devised. One 
would think that its simplicity and safety 
would commend it at once to the postal 
authorities, but men in official position 
become so attached to old methods that 
they Insensibly cling to them and persist- 
ently fight all innovations. It is pre- 
cisely this class of men that the Post 
Check system has had to fight, but the 
members of Congress ought to be above 
such petty and feeble considerations. 








They ought to regard the measure ae ene 
fraught with inestimable benefit to the 
business interests of the country. We 
trust that Congress will look at this from 
the high plane of statesmanship and not 
be influenced by the objections of inter- 
ested parties. 





